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“Surplus” Arithmetic 

I think you should stand corrected in 
your article “Surplus” (PATHFINDER, 
June 3). You say: “For every two dollars’ 
worth of stamps a relief client bought, he 
received a dollar’s worth free. Thanks to 
the FSCC, he could expand his food 
budget by one-third at no cost to him- 
self.” My arithmetic tells me that when 
one increases from 2 to 3, that it is a 50 
per cent increase. 

J. A. Palmer 

Kerrville, Tex. 

{Mr. Palmer’s arithmetic tells him right.—Ed.] 


The Location of Trinidad 

On page 8 of the June 17 issue, I find 
the following: “In exchange for rearming 
Bolivia, that Republic turned over to the 
Nazis a large base at Trinidad.” Accord- 
ing to my encyclopedia, Trinidad is one 
of the colonial possessions of Great Brit- 
ain. Please explain. 

Walter S. Lieber 

La Jolla, Cal. 


{Trinidad is also a city in the interior of Bolivia, 
on the Mamore river. EA. 1 


Protection from Dog Ticks 

In your article on “Spotted Death” 
(PATHFINDER, June 17), you give a very 
ably written explanation of the dog tick, 
stating that it is best to avoid infested 
areas and wear heavy protective clothing. 
Then you say “other precautionary meth- 
ods are useless.” It is that statement I 
wish to question. This section I am living 
in is infested with dog ticks .. . until 
life is made miserable for those passing 
through the woods and swamps unless 
they use other precautionary methods. In 
a hot climate, heavy clothing is out of 
the question. A very efficient method is 
to sprinkle one’s clothing with kerosene 
or gasoline. Kerosene, not evaporating 
quickly, is best, but gasoline is usually 
more easily obtained. I sprinkle myself 
well when entering the underbrush, espe- 
cially around the ankles .. . I will return 
after a day spent in infested places with 
not a tick to show for it, provided I use 
the gasoline treatment. Ten days ago I 
spent a day in the swamp without taking 
this precaution and as a result accumu- 
lated so many pests that a postage stamp 
could not find a place on my anatomy 
without covering at least one. 

E. C. Williams 
Brooksville, Fla. 
Protests from Townsendites 

In your issue of June 17, you write an 
article “The 97” and display a cartoon 
that is unworthy of you or any other 
editor. You print the names of those 
who voted for but not those who voted 
against the Townsend Bill. In your esti- 
mation, I should judge those you mention 
are a lot of nitwits. Well, the world is 
full of nitwits, and some of them are 
editors. Of course, nothing personal is 
intended ... 

J. J. Grout, D. D. S. 

Skaneateles; N. Y. 

Yes, indeed, that “plan” is unworkable 
and fantastic and many votes went for 
it on a strictly log-rolling basis. But, at 
that, 99 per cent of its enemies are just 
like you, in that they class all free, non- 
contributive pensions, even for the indi- 
gent aged, as just so much of a racket. 
And that you are in that class is made 





abundantly clear in that. dirty, malicious 
little wise-acre editorial ... 

Harry J. Huber 
Willows, Cal. 

Your editorial . . . is not only sarcastic 

but is positively insulting ... 

Frank C. Lyon 
Portland, Me. 


The only bill that will preserve our Con- 
stitution is the Townsend Plan bill . 
Fred Gates 

Harrisburg, Ore. 


Your article is a direct insult... 
Mrs. Jessie Burgess 
Chesaning, Mich. 


You state that “not an economist of 
standing was on record as approving the 
plan.” These and all other economists 
and your article have never in any way 
shown any figures or advanced in any way 
any convincing proof that this plan is 
not practical and sound... 

A. R. Rloke 
Burlington, Wash. 
<a eee 

We thank you for printing the names of 
those Congressmen who voted for the 
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Townsend bill. We will now support 
these men ... It may interest you to know 
that there are some 3,000,000 of us. 
Cc. H. Mullen 
Polson, Mont. 
. . « We are 30,000,000 strong ... 
Mrs. Harriett E. Peek 


/ 


Holly, Mich. 
You crackpots are so addlepated .. . 
E. Colston 
Everett, Wash. 


Praise from Brazil and Elsewhere 

Here in the interior of Brazil, I hav: 
just finished reading PATHFINDER oi 
May 13, and I cannot refrain from sending 
you a word of hearty approval of you 
fine editorial “Herr Hitler Distorts.” Ever) 
word is well said. If the people of the 
U. S. A. would heed the facts cited by you. 
I would feel more secure about the futur: 
of our country. I greatly enjoy PATH- 
FINDER. 

L. L. Johnson 
Joazeiro, Bahia, Brazil 

. .« Ihave always enjoyed PATHFIND- 
ER. One does not have to read a “mile” 
in order to find out what he is reading 
about. Also, one gets the news soone: 
from PATHFINDER than from other news 
magazines. Keep up the good work. 

David S. Coleman 
Springer, N. M. 

Congratulations to you for your work 
I thoroughly approve of the liberal atti 
tude you maintain. The articles develop- 
ing the background of persons or thing 
in the news are great. It is a very com 
forting thing to be able to say to one- 
self, “Well, I won’t miss the papers | 
didn’t read—Ir’m a PATHFINDER sub 
scriber.” 

R. Neil Dalton 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I read every issue of PATHFINDER wit! 
interest. The topics are timely and in 
formative. I like your paper, too, becaus: 
of its “unaffected” style .. . 

Wilma Brown 
Quincy, Ill. 


More About Visiting Royalty 

Relative to visiting in the United State 
of reigning royalty, how about the kin: 
and queen of Siam at the time he came t 
Johns Hopkins to have an eye operation 
He was still king when he came to th: 
U. S., I am certain. 

Roy W. Vance 

Tuscon, Ariz. 

[Prajadhipok was still King of Siam when he visit 
ed the United States in 1931.—Ed.] 


About 1867 (I’m not sure of the exac! 
date) Queen Liliuokalanfvisited this coun- 
try. The silver bracelet with her nam. 
on it, which she gave to my grandfath« 
at the time, is still in my possession. Sh: 
was then the reigning monarch of th: 
Hawaiian Islands, and their last queen. 

Elizabeth Ramsay Chandler 
Ithan, Pa. 
{if Liliuokalani visited the United States in 1867 


she did not come as a reigning monarch. She did nc: 
succeed to the throne, until 1891.—Ed.] 


In answer to S. B. Harvey, I remembe: 
that it was in 1876, not 1872, that Emperor 


Dom Pedro II of Brazil visited this coun- } 


try. I can see yet President Grant and 
the emperor on two black horses at th 
head of a procession entering the Cen- 
tennial exposition at its opening, May 
10, 1876. 

A. H. Sappington 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SLVER— 


The White Metal Becomes a Political Bauble 


And the same time there arose no 
small stir about that way. 

For a certain man named Deme- 
trius, a silversmith, which made silver 
shrines for Diana, brought no small 
gain unto the craftsmen: 

Whom he called together with the 
workmen of like occupation, and said, 
Sirs, ye know that by this craft we 
have our wealth. 

Moreover ye see and hear, that not 
alone at Ephesus, but almost through- 
out all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded 
and turned away much people, saying 
that they be no gods, which are made 
with silver. 

So that not only this our craft is 
in danger to be set at nought; but 
also that the temple of the great god- 
dess Diana should be despised . 

And when they heard these sayings, 
they were full of wrath, and cried out, 
saying, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, 

And the whole city was filled with 
confusion ... 

—The Acts, 19:23-29. 


HUS, 19 centuries ago, the apostle 

Luke reported the first silver lobby. 
Last week, in the ornate chamber of 
the United States Senate, there was a 
storm over silver which could have 
been described accurately in Luke’s 
own words. 

Since 1934, the Federal Treasury had 
been buying up, at prices averaging 
71 cents the ounce, all the silver mined 
in America. Since the open market 
price was about 42 cents, this policy 
meant fat pickings for U. S. silver pro- 
ducers. They had sired the policy, 
bludgeoned the New Deal into accept- 
ing it, and they were determined to 
preserve it. 


When, therefore, the Treasury 


Showed signs of cutting its inflated 
silver price, miners of the white metal 
“were full of wrath.” In the Senate, 
their spokesmen laid some sticky leg- 
islative flypaper. Fourteen legislators 
from the silver-producing West, led by 
Senators Key Pittman, Pat McCarran 
and Elmer Thomas, banded together 
in a filibuster. Unless the Senate 
wrote,into law a higher price for sil- 
ver, they threatened, they would talk 
every other bill before Congress to 
death. 


. . « By the Short Hair 


The silver Senators had the Admin- 
istration by the short hair, and they 
knew it. Only a few days remained 
before relief appropriations would be 
exhausted; unless fresh funds were 
provided, millions would go hungry. 
Only a few days remained before im- 
portant tax lav’s expired; unless new 
measures were passed, the govern- 
ment’s magor revenues would tempor- 
arily vanish. But they would let these 
things happen, the silver Senators in- 
sisted, rather than lose the govern- 
mental subsidy for their precious 
white metal. 

Swinging the filibuster club in one 
hand, the silver bloc brandished with 
ihe other the menacing dagger of po- 
litical intrigue. Senate Republicans 
were anxious to repeal the President’s 
power to devalue the dollar. This 
move the silverites, including many 
New Deal “regulars,” agreed to sup- 
port in return for Republican votes 
for a higher silver price. 

The deal worked. First the silver- 
ites joined Republicans and anti-New 
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The United States Owns Enough Silver to Make Thirty-One Billion Teaspoons 





International 


Bryan Made It “An Immortal Issue’ 


Deal Democrats to kill Presidential de- 
valuation powers (see page 4). Then 
the same men ganged up to shove 
through an amendment, 48-30, com- 
manding the Treasury to buy all Amer- 
ican-mined silver offered to it at 77.57 
cents an ounce. Formerly, the Treas- 
ury had been paying 64.64 cents. 
Finally, the coalition voted to end pur- 
chases of foreign silver, confining the 
benefits of Federal subsidies to Ameri- 
can producers. 

So garbled was this legislative 
fancy-work that no one knew what 
would finally come of it. Conferees 
would have to work over headlong dif- 
ferences between the Senate and House 
monetary bills. Then both chambers 
would have to vote again on the re- 
sult. But whatever happened, it seem- 
ed clear that silver still rode high. 


. - « Before History Began 


The mineral that thus bent a great 
law-making body to its will was prized 
by men before history began. At one 
time it was more valuable than gold, 
because less of it was found in un- 
mixed form. With the development of 
mining and smelting, however, silver 
became more plentiful and less pre- 
cious than gold. As early as the sixth 
century before Christ, the city-state of 
Athens was running silver mines at 
Laurium in Greece and paying every 
citizen an annual dividend of 10 drach- 
mas from the proceeds. 


Since Columbus found the New 
World, with its rich deposits of silver, 
men have gouged from the earth some 
17 billion fine ounces of the white 
metal. About four hillion ounces have 
been lost—sunk at ‘sea, worn away by 
abrasion or otherwise destroyed. The 
remainder is worth, at. current open 
market prices, about five and a half 
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billion dollars, and the world is add- 
ing to this stock at the rate of 265 
million ounces a year. Silver pro- 
duction has centered for decades in 
Mexico and the U. S., which last year 
yielded 85 and 62 million ounces re- 
spectively, or more than half the total 
output. 

Today, more than six and a half 
billion ounces of silver exist in non- 
monetary forms—as jewelry, as in- 
dustrial raw material, as medical and 
scientific agents—for silver is at once 
one of the most beautiful and useful 
of metals. But nearly five billion 
ounces repose in governmental treas- 
uries or circulate as coins, for more 
than two-thirds of the earth’s nations 
use silver as money. It is as money 
that modern man knows silver best, 
and it is as money that the white 
metal has lived a long and often tar- 
nished history. 


. « « Money Free of Charge 


Nowhere has that history been more 
tumultuous than in the United States. 
The infant American republic adopted 
in 1791, at the behest of Alexander 
Hamilton, a _ bi-metallic monetary 
standard, which meant simply that 
both gold and silver were recognized 
legally as money, with the latter 
valued in terms of the former. The 
ratio was set by Hamilton at 15 to 1— 
15 ounces of silver were worth one 
ounce of gold. Along with bi-metal- 
lism, there was adopted a policy later 
to become famous in American poli- 
tics—free coinage. This meant that 
anyone with either gold or silver could 
take it to the Federal mint and have 
it made into money free of charge. 

Young America got along well 
enough for some years under bi-metal- 
lism and free coinage, but silver proved 
a perverse metal. While the law said 
15 ounces of it were worth an ounce 
of gold, climbing silver production 
pushed that ratio out of line with ex- 
isting stocks of the two minerals, so 
that. the Federal Treasury, at 15 to 1, 
was paying more for silver than it 
brought in the open market. In 1834, 
therefore, the government changed the 
ratio to 16 to 1. This was undervalua- 
tion of silver—it now brought a better 
price in the open market than at the 
Treasury, and for years practically no 
silver was sent to Washington for 
coining. 


... A Neglected Dollar 


Partly for this reason, Congress, 
when revamping the coinage laws in 
1873, made no provision for the silver 
dollar. In effect, this omission killed 
bi-metallism and put America on a 
single gold standard. But the silver 
producers, enjoying good prices in the 
open market, and the general public, 
unused to handling silver dollars, paid 
little heed. 

A few years later, however, a sharp 
increase in silver supplies sent open 
market prices crashing, turning the 
Federal Treasury into an enticing po- 
tential customer for the metal. At the 
same time, depression swept the land, 


(Continued on page 20) 











THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Prodder 


Last week President Roosevelt di- 
vided his time betwen two places—the 
White House and his Hyde Park, N. Y., 
home. In each place his principal ac- 
tivity was to prod Congress. With a 
series of identical letters, he cajoled 
it. With a statement on a Congres- 
sional vote, he slapped it. 

The letters, sent to Congressional 
leaders, urged them to take action on 
something that had long been expected 
—the Administration’s new lending- 
spending recovery program (see col. 
3). The statement came later at a 
tfyde Park press conference after the 
Senate had surprisingly voted to take 
away his power to devalue the dollar 
(see page 5) and had increased the 
price of domestically mined silver by 
13 cents an ounce (see page 3). Obvi- 
ously angry, he charged bluntly that 
removal of his dollar devaluation 
power was not only an attempt to re- 
turn control over currency in foreign 
exchange back to Wall Street from 
Washington, but a blow at national de- 
fense, because a nation could be weak- 
ened by damage to its foreign ex- 
change. Though his reference to silver 
was less blunt, he made it clear that 
he considered that vote stupid also. 

In foreign affairs, meanwhile, the 
President. was involved in two friend- 
ly moves. First he participated in the 
entertainment lavished on General 
Aurelio Goes Monteiro, chief of staff of 
the Brazilian army (who recently 
played host to the U. S. Army’s new 
chief of staff, General George C. Mar- 
shall), by having the General to 
luncheon. A 20-day view of our mili- 
tary establishment, suggested by the 
United States,the General’s visit—high 
lighted by a military greeting similar 
to that recently given Britain’s king 
and queen—was regarded as another 
important gesture in the “good neigh- 
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Jones Received a Second High Pest 


bor” policy of the Administration. 

The President’s other friendly for- 
eign gesture was toward Portugal. He 
authorized the Export-Import Bank to 
grant that little nation $5,000,000 in 
credits to purchase railroad equipment 
in the United States. Observers 
thought the significance of this move 
was plain: Since Portugal would use 
the equipment to develop its railroads 
for defense purposes, and since Portu- 
gal was an ally of Britain, the United 
States was again indirectly strengthen- 
ing the European democracies against 
further aggression of the axis dicta- 
torships. 

In one other direction the President 
took an important step last week. To 
head two big, new governmental 
agencies, which began operations as a 
result of his recent reorganization 
plans, he appointed two administra- 
tors already holding high government 
posts. Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
was named administrator of the New 
Federal Loan Agency, while Rural 
Electrification Administration chief 
John M. Carmody was selected to man- 
age the Federal Works Authority. 





Recovery Drive No. 4 


For weeks the nation has been 
awaiting the details of a new lending- 
spending program which everyone 
knew the New Deal was contemplat- 
ing. Emphasis at recent hearings of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee has been on finding a for- 
mula to set “idle men, idle machines, 
idle money” in motion. Government 
statisticians have been-digging up un- 
pleasant figures. Though business 
curves have turned upward since the 
low point in May, American unemploy- 
ment is still estimated at 10,000,000; 
industrial operation is 75 per cent of 
the 1929 high; this year’s national in- 
come is expected to be only $68,000,- 
000,000, compared to the New Deal’s 
goal of $80,000,000,000. 

Last week, announcement of the 
new program had come. It came in 
a letter from President Roosevelt to 
Senator James F. Byrnes, Democrat 
of South Carolina, and other Congres- 
sional leaders. Like the three major 
spending drives (in 1933, 1935, 1938), 
it called for huge loans, totaling $3.,- 
860,000,000. But in two important re- 
spects, it differed from its predeces- 
sors: (1) it emphasized “self liquidat- 
ing” loans—loans “with good prospec! 
of repayment of both principal and 
interest through earnings”; (2) the 
outlays would not be added to the na- 
tional debt. That is, the spending and 
borrowing would be carried on by 
Federal credit agencies and corpora- 
tions, which, for bookkeeping pur- 
poses, are operated wholly independ- 
ent of the Federal Treasury. 

The $3,860,000,000 of loans, accord- 
ing to the President, would be dis- 
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bursed roughly by the Federal Works 
Agency, the Agriculture Department 
and the Export-Import Bank, over 
periods ranging from two to seven 
years, with $870,000,000 being poured 
out during fiscal 1940. The total sum 
would be divided this way: 

e Federal Works Agency: $350,- 
(000,000 for non-Federal public works, 
such as bridges, hospitals and water 
works; $750,000,000 for toll roads, ex- 
press highways, city by-passes; $500,- 
000,000 for railroad equipment to be 
leased to the roads. 

@ Agriculture Department: , $460,- 
000,000 for expansion of the rural elec- 
trification program; $500,000,000 for 
the farm tenant program, including 
loans for farm purchases, repairs, co- 
operatives and the like. 

©® Export-Import Bank: $500,000,- 
000 for short and long term loans to 
foreign governments for expansion of 
American foreign trade. 

© Housing: $800,000,000 for expan- 
sion of the U. S. Housing Authority’s 
borrowing power. 

That the Administration intended to 
push the program through this ses- 
sion of Congress was soon made plain. 
Said Senate Majority Leader Alben 
Barkley: “It is definitely the purpose 
to obtain action before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress.” In addition, special 
omnibus enabling bills — embodying 
all phases of the program—were ready 
for introduction in both houses last 
week. 

Attacks on the program came im- 
mediately. Particularly loud were 
criticisms of the assertion that all the 
loans would be “self-liquidating.” The 
New York Times complained: “If the 
projects ... are truly self-liquidating, 
if there is every reasonable prospect 
that they can pay their way commer- 
cially, there is no shortage of idle pri- 
vate capital ready to go into them.” 
Other criticisms: (1) the Federal gov- 
ernment would compete further with 
private enterprise; (2) it was “eva- 
sive” to say that the national debt 
would not show up on the Federal 
budget, but would be carried by in- 
dependent agencies. 

With opposition to various phases of 
the program springing up here and 
there in Congress last week, its out- 
come was not certain. But Barkley 
was confident: “I think most of it will 
go through without difficulty, and per- 
haps all of it.” 


Congress: Out of Step 


Because its parliamentary rules are 
less strict in such matters as limiting 
debate, the Senate usually acts on leg- 
islation more slowly than the House. 
In the current session of Congress the 
House has already passed these major 
bills: extension of the Administra- 
tion’s monetary powers, appropriation 
for relief in fiscal 1940, and revision of 
corporate taxes. Spurting to catch up 
on these measures, the Senate last 
week got completely out of step with 
its legislative partner. 





NATIONAL 


Two votes by an extraordinary coa- 
lition of silver Senators and conserva- 
tives produced a serious split between 
the two houses of Congress over the 
monetary bill (see page 3). As en- 
acted by the House, that measure ex- 
tended for two years the authority of 
the President to maintain the $2,000,- 
000,000 stabilization fund and to de- 
value the dollar down to 50 per cent of 
its value under the old gold standard. 
The dollar now stands at 59 per cent 
of its former value, and the Adminis- 
tration has contended that the Presi- 
dent’s discretionary authority to make 
an additional cut was a necessary re- 
serve weapon in case other countries 
sought to injure American trade by 
devaluating their currencies. 

Two groups in the Senate had defi- 
nite designs on the monetary bill. 
Conservatives were anxious to elimi- 
nate the President’s devaluation 
power. “Silver Senators” were fili- 
bustering in a determined effort to 
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Senator Adams Had a Foot in Each Camp 


hang an amendment on the measure 
forcing an increase in the Treasury’s 
silver purchase price of 64.64 cents an 
ounce. With a foot in each camp, 
Colorado’s anti-New Deal Democratic 
Senator Alva B. Adams was in an ideal 
position to engineer a remarkable 
vote trade. He persuaded silverites, 
including several staunch New Dealers 
like Washington’s Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach, to vote for an amendment killing 
the President’s power over the dollar. 
Their votes, added to those of Republi- 
cans and conservative Democrats, 
passed the amendment, 47 to 31. Adams 
then introduced another amendment 
fixing by statute a Treasury price of 
77.5 cents an ounce for newly mined 
domestic silver—creating, in effect, a 
tax-paid subsidy of $7,500,000 a year 
for silver producers. In return for the 
silverites’ aid on the devaluation vote, 
conservatives, including an almost 


solid Republican phalanx, joined in 
support of this amendment. 
48 to 30. 

With these two Senate amendments 


It passed, 








and a third barring future Treasury 
purchases of foreign silver tacked on, 
all that remained of the monetary bill 
as it had passed the House was pro- 
vision for maintenance of the stabil- 
ization fund. As a result, the mangled 
measure was headed for a Senate- 
House conference committee and a 
bitter Administration struggle to erase 
the Senate’s handiwork. 

The Senate again fell out of step 
with the House in passing the 1940 
relief bill by a 54—0 vote. Increasing 
the appropriation voted by the House 
by $73,300,000, the Senate made the 
following important changes in House 
provisions for administration of WPA: 
(1) retained the present single WPA 
administrator, rejecting a House sug- 
gestion for a three-man board; (2) re- 
stored on a modified basis the Federal 
theatre project killed by the House; 
(3) gave back to WPA $125,000,000 ear- 
marked by the House for PWA; (4) 
modified a House provision forcing ro- 
tation of WPA workers by dropping 
persons on the rolls for 18 months or 
more. 

Since several Senate changes touch- 
ed highly controversial issues, trouble 
loomed before the joint committee of 
the two houses which must iron out 
their differences. 

Only in passage of the $1,644,300,000 
corporate tax revision bill did the Sen- 
ate see eye to eye with the House. The 
“business appeasement” measure, elim- 
inating the undistributed profits tax, 
was enacted without a record vote, 
virtually in the same form in which 
it had passed the House. 
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Louisiana: Long for Leche 


When raucous, dictatorial Huey 
(“Share Our Wealth”) Long, U. S. 
Senator from Louisiana and undisput- 
ed “Boss” of his state, was assassinat- 
ed in September, 1935, it was evident 
that his perfectly functioning politi- 
cal machine might very well be dis- 
rupted by grabs for power among his 
lieutenants. However, in 1936, the 
danger was forestalled: Long under- 
lings, deadlocked in a vicious fight 
for the gubernatorial nomination, 
finally united behind a compromise 
candidate, Richard W. Leche, and had 
him elected. 

What resulted was a sort of modus 
operandi within the Long machine. 
Despite the fact that virtually all other 
aspirants for the governorship were 
left unsatisfied, and despite “purges” 
of some minor Long henchmen, the 
organization held together and made 
peace with the New Deal Administra- 
tion, which Huey had antagonized, 
thereby regaining control of Federal 
patronage within the state. 

Thus, for three years, the Long 
machine struggled on. Last week, it 
was facing a new crisis, a crisis in- 
volving a couple of scandals, a guber- 
natorial resignation and more internal 
dissension, 

Trouble began to pop when WPA 
workers in Louisiana charged that 
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Long: For “Revenue with Righteousness” 


WPA materials were being diverted to 
the private properties of high political 
leaders in the Long machine, includ- 
ing Governor Leche. Last week, these 
charges were being studied by Federal 
investigators and a Federal grand jury 
hearing was scheduled. 

Hardly had this ugly situation de- 
veloped than serious charges were 
leveled against 50-year-old Dr. James 
Monroe Smith, the degree-laden edu- 
‘ator whom Huey Long had made 
president of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in 1930, with orders to develop it 
so that Tulane (a Louisiana school 
that had refused to give Huey an 
honorary degree) would look like “a 
hole in the road.” The charges against 
Smith arose from accusations in a 
New Orleans newspaper that L. S. U. 
materials had been used in a home 
constructed for a friend of Leche. 
After ordering a hurried investigation, 
Leche announced Smith’s resignation 
and “financial irregularities” in the 
school’s books “which may reach sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars.” Last 
week, after formal embezzlement 
charges had been filed against him, 
police were searching for Smith, who 
had disappeared, 

In the midst of these developments, 
Leche resigned because of “ill health.” 
Taking the oath of office as his suc- 
cessor last week was 43-year-old 
Lieut. Governor Earl K. Long, Huey’s 
younger brother. Said Long after he 
had been sworn in at a hurried cere- 
mony: “This is my motto: A little 
revenue with righteousness, rather 
than a large revenue without right- 
eousness.” 

With Earl Long’s ascendancy, con- 
trol of the machine fell into the hands 
of a triumvirate including, in addi- 
tion to Long: Robert S. Maestri, Mayor 
of New Orleans, and Colonel Seymour 
Weiss, treasurer of Huey Long’s one- 
time secret polifical fund. 

That the triumvirate would have dif- 
ficulty in holding the badly shaken 
machine together seemed apparent last 
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week. If it survives the WPA and 
Smith scandals, they will still face a 
serious battle over the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination in 1940. Not 
only Ear] Long but two other of 
Huey’s former henchmen are active 
‘andidates for it. Of the two, one is 
State Treasurer A, P. Tugwell, who 
will run whether the organization 
“likes it or not,” the other State Sen- 
ator James A. Noe, who broke with 
Leche in 1936 and has been hammer- 
ing him and Ear] Long ever since. 


Townsend Meeting 

Scarcely a month ago the Townsend 
Plan was snowed under in the first 
record vote taken on the measure 
when the House defeated the $200-a- 
month pension proposal, 302 to 97. 
Last week 10,000 graying delegates to 
the fourth national convention of the 
Townsend Old-Age Pension Organiza- 
tion packed Cadle Tabernacle in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and amply demon- 
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Son Robert Became the “Crown Prince” 


strated that Townsendites’ faith in 
their economic crusade was still un- 
dimmed. 

First order of business before the 
convention was expression of confi- 
dence in gaunt, gray, 72-year-old Dr. 
Francis E, Townsend, the man who 
first preached the gospel of pensions 
for everyone over 65 to be financed by 
a transactions tax. Offering in his 
opening address to resign his leader- 
ship of the movement if his followers 
so desired, Townsend’s words were 
greeted with ecstatic shouts of “No! 
No!” and “Amen! We’re back of you!” 
Later in the proceedings another dem- 
onstration in behalf of the doctor oc- 
curred when the convention chair- 
man asked the delegates’ opinion of 
Harvey Smith, leader of an insurgent 
movement reportedly comprising some 
500 “dissatisfied” clubs. From the 
jammed floor came yells of “He’s not 
one of us!” and “Down with traitors!” 
Unperturbed, Smith, in another Indi- 





anapolis hall, continued to plan an 
independent national organization. 

A more practical step toward per- 
petuation of Townsend’s control over 
the pension organization was designa- 
tion of his 26-year-old son, Robert C. 
Townsend as “crown prince” of the 
movement. A unanimously adopted 
resolution named the younger Town- 
send, who is now national secretary- 
ireasurer, to succeed his father, if the 
founder should be unable to continue 
in the leadership, 

Delegates also heard their praises 
sung by many political figures, includ- 
ing Senators Sheridan Downey, Demo- 
crat, of California, and Gerald P. Nye, 
Republican, of North Dakota. They 
heard that their organization had re- 
ceived $204,686 income during the last 
year; they were told that they were 
“not members of the lunatic fringe, 
because crazy people don’t organize.” 
And their massed voices lustily sang 
such lines as: “We will kill the old red 
roosters for the folks who now are 
boosters, and we'll all have chicken 
dumplin’s when it comes.” 


Sophie’s “Children” 


For 30: years, plump, white-haired 
Sophie Tucker, Boston-born as Sophie 
Abuza, has been climbing the theatri- 
cal ladder. Actually an old-time blues 
singer, she is famous today as “the last 
of the red hot mammas.” 

For an actress, Sophie is old: 55. 
For an actress, too, Sophie has a lot of 
responsibility; for the last four years 
she has been president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Actors, which, with 
its 8,000 vaudeville, circus and night 
club performers, is one of the strong- 
est unions in the entertainment world. 

As A. F. A. president, Sophie has 
shared the burden of its management 
with Ralph Whitehead, A. F. A. execu- 
tive secretary. Last week, both were 
in a tough spot. 

Parent body of the A, F. A. is the 
A. F. of L.-affiliated Associated Actors 
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Sophie Tucker: “My Party Is Over” 
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and Artistes of .America. Several 
weeks ago it charged that $13,000 col- 
lected at benefit shows for needy A. 
F, A. performers—a fund controlled 
by Sophie and Whitehead—had not 
been used for relief but for union ex- 
penses, including purchase of a $1,200 
auto for Whitehead. Trial on the 
charges was scheduled for July 10. 

To defend themselves, to get a vote 
of confidence from the union, Sophie 
and Whitehead called in New York 
a special meeting of the A. F. A. one 
morning between midnight and dawn 
last fortnight. Sophie took over the 
speakers’ platform to address the 1,200 
union members while such noted en- 
tertainers as Rudy Vallee, Harry Rich- 
man and Bill Robinson, seated behind 
her, listened attentively. For an hour 
Sophie pleaded with her “children,” 
many of whom heckled her unmerci- 
fully, to discount the charges, 

But Sophie got no vote of confi- 
dence; she got a near riot. Angry af 
the heckling, a showgirl rushed for 
the platform to denounce Sophie’s op- 
ponents. A male mimic grabbed the 
girl, shoved her back in her seat, and 
received a punch in the eye and a bite 
on thé neck. Immediately the ball- 
room was pandemonium. Tables and 
chairs were overturned, dishes smash- 
ed. Not until police had arrived was 
order restored. Shouted Sophie: “My 
party is over... Good night, children.” 

Last week the situation looked black 
for Sophie.. Fred Keating, a former 
A. F. A. president, defended her in- 
tegrity, but called her a “Charlie Mc- 
Carthy” for officials really responsible 
for the mismanagement of union funds. 
Eddie Cantor, another former A. F. A. 
president, resigned from the union and 
called upon Sophie to do the same, be- 


cause she had been “misled.” 
——————- > rr 


Americana— 


Casualty: His leg pinned under the 
wreckage after a train hit his auto 
near Seattle, Wash., 70-year-old Anton 
Sather screamed to rescuers: “Hurry! 
Please hurry!” But when a ambu- 
lance arrived, he remarked: “You 
won't need that—it was my wooden 
leg that was caught.” “Then what was 
your hurry?” a spectator demanded. 
Said Sather: “I didn’t want to be late 


to work.” 








* * * 


Enough: When Bruce Kellow asked 
his father if 19 sticks of dynamite 
would be enough to blast out a stump 
on the family’s Tillamook, Ore., farm, 
Keliow senior jokingly replied: “Why 
not use 90 and do a good job?” Improv- 
ing on his father’s instructions, Bruce 
decided to use 120 sticks. Where the 
stump had been there is now a hole 
as big as a house. 

Obedient: “This is a hold-up. Gimme 
the money from your cash register,” 
ordered a_ tough-looking customer, 
pointing a gun across the bar at 
Everett L. Paton, a St. Louis, Mo., 
tavern keeper. “G’wan,” growled 
Paton, “cut it out. I’m busy.” Pocket- 
ing his gun, the bad man walked quiet- 
ly out the door, 














IN OTHER LANDS 





Japan: Two Fronts 

Suicide is part of the Japanese tra- 
dition. Many students of the Orient 
agree that if Japan fails in her con- 
quest of China, her jingoistic generals 
will not hesitate to challenge some 
even stronger power to a war. Last 
week China was still unconquered— 
and Japan challenged stronger ene- 
mies on two fronts, 

e Mongolia: Since Japan rubbed 
against the Soviet Ugion by its con- 
quest of Manchukuo in 1931, border 
skirmishes between Japanese and Rus- 
sian troops have numbered not hun- 
dreds but thousands. Last week, Tass, 
the official Soviet News agency, ad- 
mitted that since May 11, Japanese and 
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Surprising News Was Spilled to Craigie 


Russian aviators had been strafing 
each other above the flat grasslands 
of Manchukuo and Outer Mongolia. 
Nominally, Manchukuo is not a 
part of Japan. Neither is Outer Mon- 
golia a part of Russia. In 1924 a revo- 
lution against the corrupt Chinese re- 
public won for Outer Mongolia a Peo- 
ples Revolutionary Government, as- 
sured of protection from Moscow. 
Nearly half as big as the United 
States, Outer Mongolia is the largest 
buffer state in the world; in 1936 it 
signed a sweeping pact of mutual as- 
sistance with Russia. When fighting 
between Soviet-Mongol forces and Ja- 
panese-Manchukuan forces began last 
May, Russian Defense Commissar Vo- 
roshiloff quickly declared: “We will 
defend Mongol frontiers . . . firmly.” 
Japanese sources estimated last 
week that about 500 infantrymen and 
aviators, mostly Mongol and Russian, 
had been killed since the outbreak of 
hostilities, and that more than 140) 
Soviet- Mongol planes had _ been 
brought down. Japanese explained 
that the trouble began in a series of 
unprovoked raids by Soviet planes 
over Manchukuan ferritory 65 miles 
north of Mongolian Lake Bor. The 








Russian motive, said the Japanese 
news agency Domei, was to divert 
Japanese troops and help China. 

Most observers gave more credence 
to the Russian statement that Japan 
had started the raids herself. In Man- 
chukuo and spoiling for action are the 
350,000 men of Japan’s crack Kwan- 
tung army. Impatient with the prog- 
ress of the war in China, they might 
easily start action of their own to win 
new glory and an increased military 
budget. Last week, with 200 planes 
and 400 tanks of both sides assembled 
north of Lake Bor, Kwantung leaders 
predicted that Soviet-Mongol forces 
would resume their “offensive.” 


A Polite Talk 

© China: In Tokyo’s Foreign Office 
last week, two men talked politely for 
half an hour. One was Sir Robert 
Craigie, British Ambassador to Japan. 
The other was Hachiro Arita, Japa- 
nese Foreign Minister. 

Between them, the two were making 
the first attempt to settle a British- 
Japanese quarrel. Authorities in the 
British quarter of the captive city of 
Tientsin in north China had refused 
to surrender four Chinese “assassins” 
to Japanese officials. Seizing this as 
a pretext, Japan had begun a campaign 
to eliminate the 11 foreign concessions 
left in China (PATHFINDER, July 1). 


To Sir Robert, Arita spilled the sur- 
prising news that the Japanese gov- 
ernment itself, and not the semi- 
independent army, had ordered the 
blackade of Tientsin’s British conces- 
sion and the French quarter adjoining 
it. Sir Robert had protested before 
much like a sparrow twittering in the 
face of a tiger. Arita had ignored him 
until from Britain came an ugly roar, 


. « « Death, Blockade, Indignities 


Britons had plenty to roar about. 
Japan’s blockade, ostensibly enforced 
to interfere with “anti-Japanese ac- 
tivity” in the concession, was a crude 
and dangerous weapon, First death 
occurred when a dog strayed into the 
live wire Japanese had strung around 
the concession, leaped convulsively 
and died. Two days later, a Chinese 
coolie was similarly electrocuted. 

Japanese allowed only three truck- 
loads of food a day to enter the con- 
cession. Vegetables were scarce; there 
was little ice to keep them fresh. Sup- 
plies of milk had been cut off. There 
was enough rice and flour, but food 
prices had tripled. 

+ Most crucial points of Japan’s block- 
ade were at the five gates where Japa- 
nese soldiers permitted the two for- 
eign quarters’ 5,000 white and 100,000 
Chinese to pass in and out. At each 
gate were “search huts.” Obstreper- 
ous Britons were taken into these, 
stripped to the skin, then made to go 
outside and get back into their clothes, 
In four days, 15 such incidents oc- 
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curred. One victim was a British wom- 
an; although she had been permitted 
to dress herself inside a hut, a police- 
woman had peeled her down to her 
girdle in the presence of a Japanese 
sentry. 

When British Consul General E. G. 
Jamieson protested, a Japanese spokes- 
man insisted that “in principle” such 
things “could not happen.” Domei 
explained: “All people are treated... 
according to their individual] merits. 
Britons are typically arrogant.” Af- 
fable, 200-pound General Masaharu 
Homma, commander of the Tientsin 
garrison, explained that Japanese did 
not think public nudity shameful or 
immoral. But he ordered his soldiers 
to stop stripping British subjects. 

Japanese newspapers said nearly 
nothing about the events at Tientsin. 
They featured Swatow, Foochow and 
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that Japan had agreed to talk reason- 
ably about settling “local issues at 
Tientsin.” Members of the Foreign 
Office staff thought Japan would 
shelve the question of other foreign- 
controlled areas in China until some 
later—but inevitable—day. 





Europe: Gloom 

Last week found Europe in a state 
of gloom. Throughout the Old World 
statesmen warned of impending dan- 
ger while both the axis and anti-axis 
camps rushed final war plans and 
Britain and France strove desperately 
to complete their “peace front.” As 
tension mounted day by day and hour 
by hour, the general feeling was that 
if something catastrophic did not hap- 
pen this week or this month, certainly 
it would come in August or September 
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In Tientsin: The Japanese Blockade Was a Crude and Dangerous Weapon 


Wenchow, south Chinese ports. The 
first two had been occupied by the 
Nipponese navy; the third was being 
abandoned by its Chinese defenders. 
Japanese ordered them closed to all 
foreign cargoes except food. 

In Britain, newspapers howled in 
rage, provoking a Japanese protest 
against “exaggerating .. . disterting 

and fabricating” incidents at 
Tientsin. In the House of Commons, 
Laborite Goeffrey Mander wanted to 
know: “How many British subjects 
have to be insulted, stripped and killed 
before the British government will do 
something effective?” Finally, even 
British Prime Minister Chamberlain 
got angry, calling Japanese actions “in- 
tolerable insults.” 

On Chamberlain’s orders, Foreign 
Minister Halifax called to his office 
Japanese Ambassador Mamoru Shig- 
emitsu and reportedly told him “in the 
strongest possible terms” that “intol- 
erable insults” must stop. 

Thus, when British Ambassador 
Craigie called on Foreign Minister 
Arita last week, he was respectfully 
received. Soon after, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain announced in Commons 


when the harvest is in. Helping paint 
this picture were these developments: 

e Poland: Long the center of the 
growing crisis, the general German- 
Polish situation was aggravated by 
the infiltration of thousands of Ger- 
man officers and men into the Free 
City of Danzig to form a “free corps” 
similar to the Sudeten “free corps” 
which figured so prominently in last 
year’s Czech coup. War jitters then 
swept Europe’s capitals when rumors 
spread that Hitler intended to grab 
Danzig, possibly over the week-end. 

© Germany: In case the planned 
Danzig coup did not work, the Nazis 
rushed preparations to force Poland to 
vield to their demands. For this 
the German army had been increased 
to the unprecedented “peace-time” 
strength of 2,000,000 and many troops 
were in “maneuvers.” In addition, 
Nazi leaders, still bitter against Brit- 
ish “encirclement,” launched what ap- 
peared to be a moral mobilization of 
the civilian population behind the slo- 
gan “Germany’s rights or war.” 

e Britain: Havimg failed thus far 
to satisfy Soviet Russia’s terms for 
joining the anti-aggression bloc, Brit- 











ain sent new instructions to her Mos- 
cow envoy to speed up the negotia- 
tions and took steps to be prepared for 
any German challenge this summer or 
early fall. Admiralty and War Office 
orders advanced the date of naval ma- 
neuvers from September to August 
canceled August Navy Week cere- 
monies and called thousands of new 
recruits to the colors, 


« «+ Statesmen’s Warnings 


Meanwhile, in a last attempt to dis- 
suade the Nazis, British statesmen de- 
livered a series of stern warnings to 
Germany. Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain reviewed details of the empire’s 
increased armaments and reiterated 
Britain’s readiness to fight if that is 
the only way in which would-be- 
aggressors can be restrained. Brand- 
ing July, August and September the 
most dangerous months for Europe, 
Winston Churchill warned bluntly: “|! 
take a serious view of the situation . . . 
It is very similar to that which happen- 
ed last year, but this year no means of 
retreat are open. If Poland objects to 
unprovoked aggression by Nazi Ger- 
many, we, in company with our French 
allies, will be forced to declare war.” 
- © France: Biggest prophet of gloom 
of the week, however, was blunt- 
spoken Premier Edouard Daladier of 
France. In adjourning Parliament for 
its summer vacation Daladier pointed 
to the 3,000,000 armed soldiers outside 
France’s frontiers, hinted that the Ger- 
mans were already on the move to- 
ward Danzig and warned that the na- 
tion faced the gravest intérnational 
crisis “in 20 years.” Gravity of the 
situation overshadowed the bit of se- 
curity France had obtained in the 
newly signed mutual assistance pact 
with Turkey. Even that, however, 
was obtained at a high price to France 
—cession back to Turkey of the re- 
public of Hatay, the former district of 
Alexandretta. With an area of nearly 
2,000 square miles and a population of 
228,000, Hatay was a part of the old 
Turkish empire. After the World wai 
it became the northern province oi 
Syria, ruled by France under Leaguc 
of Nations mandate. 


. « + Exploiting Albania 


e Jialy: Rome announced large- 
scale naval maneuvers for mid-July 
while Italy’s army of the Po’ mad 
preparations for grand maneuvers 
along the French frontier beginning 
August 3. Dictator Mussolini mean 
while was taking extensive steps t 
exploit his annexation of Albania, Th« 
latter consisted principally of plan: 
to cover the little country with a net- 
work of strategic highways and forti- 
fications by August. 


Royal Tour’s End 


Almost seven weeks after they sail- 
ed away for their triumphal tour oi 
Canada and the United States, Brit- 
ain’s King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth arrived home safély last fort- 
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night. Lest they be outdone by their 
cousins across the sea, London’s loyal 
millions tendered the returning mon- 
archs the most tumultous reception 
given British rulers since the days 
when ancient sovereigns came home 
as conquering heroes. 

First to greet the home-coming 
couple were their little daughters, 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose. Unable to wait until the tem- 
porary royal yacht, the liner Empress 
of Australia, docked at Southampton, 
the eager children went down the 
Solvent aboard a destroyer to greet 
their parents off the Isle of Wight 
with joyous cries of “Hello Mummy!” 
and hugs and kisses for both parents. 





Home Again: 


After a civic reception at Southamp- 
ton, and with the shouts of 300,000 
subjects ringing in their ears, the royal 
party journeyed by train to London 
where the Lord Mayor, the Chamber- 
lain cabinet, the diplomatic corps and 
other dignitaries waited at Waterloo 
Station. This medieval pomp over 
with, George and Elizabeth and their 
daughters rode in an open, horse- 
drawn carriage through two miles of 
London’s gaily decorated streets, pack- 
ed 30 to 40 deep with cheering sub- 
jects, to Buckingham Palace. At in- 
tervals along the way they passed 
under -arches inscribed “Welcome 
Home” and “Well Done.” 

Next day the royal tour was offi- 
cially ended with a state procession to 
London’s ancient Guildhall for a wel- 
come-home luncheon. On this occa- 
sion the King gave a personal report 
on his transatlantic journey. Explain- 
ing that the reason for the long tour 
was a desire to serve the ideals of the 
British Commonwealth—“to foster its 
sane and wholesome faith,” he con- 
cluded by saying: “It will be a source 
of thankfulness to us all our lives if 
we have in some sort succeeded.” 
Never before had the 700 guests heard 
the King speak so well, so long or so 
easily. He seemed to have made a 
remarkable gain in self-confidence and 
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speaking ability as a 
arduous trip. 

While applause for the triumphal 
tour and for George’s home-coming 
speech still echoed last week, the 
King’s older brother and his Amer- 
ican-born wife, the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, came back into the news 
with (1) a surprise reception to 18 
American newspaper folk who had 
flown to Europe aboard the Atlantic 
Clipper; (2) by attending a dinner 
tendered the Duke on his 45th birth- 
day by his “old friend” Count Jo- 
hannes von Welczek, German Ambas- 
sador to France; (3) renewal of de- 
mands of the Society of “Octavians,” 
a group of “Windsorites” in England, 


result of his 
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King, Queen and Princesses Rode Through Two Miles of Cheers 


for the Duke’s return as part of Brit- 
ain’s national defense program, 
- ee 


Britain: Bombings 

Twenty years ago an organization 
of extremists known as the king-hating 
Irish Republican Army became in- 
volved in the long fight for Irish inde- 
pendence. Though curbed by differ- 
ent Irish governments, the I. R. A. 
managed to live on. Last year the re- 
surgent group renewed its activities 
in Northern Ireland (Ulster), still 
seeking to drive out all British inter- 
ests. But when Northern Ireland 
fought back with I. R. A, arrests, the 
outlawed organization took its terror- 
istic campaign to England. 

Beginning last February a series of 
bombings shook industrial plants and 
threatened public utilities in seven 
British cities. Since then a hundred 
bombings have been attributed to the 
Irish extremists. But in spite of nu- 
merous arrests and close cooperation 
by Britain, Eire and Ulster to stamp 
out the terrorists, they have persisted. 

Last week six new explosions rock- 
ed London’s theater district, four of 
them damaging banks and injuring 20 
persons. Scotland Yard redoubled its 
efforts to hunt out the terrorists and 
seven men were arrested. But while 









scores of detectives searched for of- 
fenders, London’s police gave protec- 
tion to an Irish demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square in honor of Wolfe 
Tone, Protestant apostle of Irish re- 
publicanism. Carrying banners an- 


“nouncing “Ireland unfree will never 


be at peace” and demanding release 
of illegal I. R. A. members under ar- 
rest for previous bombings, anony- 
mous speakers among the demonstra- 
tors shouted defiantly that “the bombs 
will not stop until English institutions 
and the English army are taken away 
from Ireland.” 

That Eire as well as Britain was 
thoroughly tired of the demoralizing 
activities of the I. R, A., however, was 
indicated in both London and Dublin. 
For the first time since the bombings 
began early in the year the British 
press voiced the popular suspicion that 
foreign powers are sponsoring the 
I. R, A.’s work. The conservative 
Yorkshire Post went so far as to sug- 
gest the possibility of association of 
German intrigue or money with the 
I, R, A. outrages. In Dublin, the De 
Valera government, which eventually 
hopes to effect union of all Ireland by 
diplomatic means, followed Ulster’s 
example and declared: “The organiza- 
tion styling itself the Irish Republican 
Army, also the I. R. A., is an unlaw- 
ful organization.” 


Asides Abroad— 


Voice of Experience: With prohibi- 
tion due to become effective in India 
August 1, American and British busi- 
nessmen have petitioned the Bombay 
government to kill the law. Warning 
that lawlessness, bribery and corrup- 
tion would follow “as certainly as it 
did in the United States,” the petition 





added: “Prohibition cannot be en- 
forced by legislation.” 
Whopper: According to Ronald 


Nichols of St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, he was walking along a river 
bank when he startled a big trout. 
Dashing for deep water, the trout 
bumped into a tree root. Stunned, it 
floated to the surface where Nichols 
retrieved five and a half pounds of it. 
a be 8 

Ingenuity: The fact that there is no 
Spanish Consul at Tientsin where 
Japan is blockading the British and 
French concessions did not bother a 
team of visiting Spanish jai alai play- 
ers. To get through Japanese picket 
lines they obtained restaurant menus, 
printed in Spanish, pasted on their 
photos and signed flourishing signa- 


tures. Unable to read Spanish, Japa- 
nese sentries passed them without 
question. 

* . . 


Stake: In his first gambling venture 
Isidore Thal, 4/)-year-old Bucharest, 
Rumania, storekeeper, ran 35 cents to 
$7,000 at the Sinaia Casino, breaking 
the bank. Then he fell across the 
green gambling table, dead. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





False Prophet 


In the case of some insects, it is 
possible to predict the sex of offspring. 
The queen bee, for instance, will pro- 
duce males if left to herself; provided 
with a male escort, she will produce 
females. 

For human beings, predetermination 
of sex is not so simple. Scientists are 
not unanimous about what major fac- 
tors influence sex. Some say that poor 
nutrition and an acid condition in 
Others 
say that the combination of male and 
female chromosomes at the time of 
conception determines sex. 

Nothing daunted, Sidney Fortel of 
Newark, N. J., predicted last March 
that his wife would give birth to a boy 
on June 17 or 18. As a boy of 15, he 
explained, he had begun to wonder 
why his mother had borne seven girls 
and only one son. Querying married 
couples, he explained, he had found 
that at certain times during their 
monthly cycles, women are of pre- 
dominantly feminine character, while 
at others they possess “male charac- 
teristics.” 

By determining what “characteris- 
tics” prevailed at the time of concep- 
tion, Fortel thought he could tell 
whether the child would be male or 
female. Acting as advance consultant, 
he said, he had enabled several mar- 
ried couples to have girl or boy babies 
as desired, and for dozens of other 
anxious pairs had predicted accurately 
what sex their offspring would be. 

Two weeks ago, when his own “son” 
already was three days overdue, For- 
tel easily explained that his wife was 
“unusually husky.” Still confident, he 
declared: “I can’t reveal my entire 
secret. I want to give medical author- 
ities 100 per cent proof. I will reveal 
my entire secret when medical author- 
ities ask me to prove to them my abil- 
ity at predetermining sex, and after 
that I hope they will recognize me as 
an authority.” Last week Sidney For- 
tel’s child had arrived — eight: days 
late. It was a girl. 


Gehrig's Finish 

Lou Gehrig was for many years the 
champion baseball player of a team 
of champions—the New York Yankees 
of the American League. A more con- 
sistent hitter than Babe Ruth, the big 
first baseman batted .300 or more for 
13 consecutive seasons. He hit home 
runs with the bases filled more times 
(23) than any other big league ball 
player. He was the only man ever to 
hit four home runs in one major league 
game, and established seven other bat- 
ting records. 

For 14 years, although he occasion- 
ally suffered from colds, sprained 
muscles and at least once from a 
broken finger, Gehrig never missed a 
game. But last year, the Yankees’ “iron 
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Fortel Failed to Foretell (See Col. 1) 


horse” began to grow stiff, batting 
less than .300 for the first time since 
1925. This year, after batting only 
143 in seven games, team captain 
Gehrig sadly benched himself—ending 
a record string of 2,130 games, 

After only 14 years of a game in 
which some players last 18 or 20, 35- 
year-old Lou Gehrig seemed to be 
finished. Yankee Manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy could not believe it. Three 
weeks ago, he sent his prize first base- 
man—highest-paid player in either 
league—to the Mayo Clinic at Roches- 
ter, Minn. Last week, Gehrig’s trouble 
was known; he was suffering from 
“chronic infantile paralysis” and never 
would play ball again. 

After the Yankees released this 
statement, doctors hurried to make it 
known that “chronic infantile paraly- 
sis” is a misnomer. Technical name 
of Gehrig’s ailment is amyotrophic 


lateral sclerosis, or hardening of the 
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International 
Gehrig: His Illness Is Not Infantile 
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spinal cord. This disease affects the 
nerves which branch from the cord; 
its symptoms are weakening of the 
muscles in legs, arms and hands. 

No cause and cure are known. In 
its later stages, amyotrophic sclerosis 
may cause extreme wasting of muscle 
tissue, so that its victims sometimes be- 
come “living skeletons.” Mayo Clinic 
doctors said that Gehrig had become 
afflicted about 10 years before the 
usual age, but that rest would stop 
the progress of the disease. Other 
physicians said that the affliction of 
such a prominent American probably 
would spur medical advances in treat- 
ing the ailment. 


A. A. A. S. Meeting 


To the 18,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, virtually anything that can 
be heard, seen, felt, subjected to sta- 
tistical analysis or even guessed at 
falls within their province. Repre- 
senting every branch of science, dele- 
gates to the Association’s summer con- 
vention assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., 
two weeks ago to discuss a wide vari- 
ety of subjects. They included these: 

© Cancer: A new theory about the 
mysterious cause of cancer was ad- 
vanced by Dr. J. S. Davis and Dr. H. E. 
Schmitz of Mercy Hospital, Chicago. 
Cancer cells use less oxygen than nor- 
mal cells; heretofore, this has been re- 
garded as an effect and not a cause of 
cancer. The two .Chicago doctors, 
however, discovered that many non- 
cancerous rats have tissues with a low 
index of oxygen utilization. Thus, 
they argued that low oxygen consump- 
tion may be a cause and not an effect 
of cancer. They produced tentative 
proof by cutting the supply of blood 
(which carries oxygen) off from the 
uteri of non-cancerous rats. Seven 
quickly developed cancer; five others 
developed growths which might have 
become cancerous had they been al- 
lowed to continue. 

@ Sulfanilamide: How sulfanila- 
mide, a new and potent chemical 
weapon against many diseases, per- 
forms its work was described by Dr. 
R. R. Mellon and Dr. L. E. Shinn, pio- 
neer sulfanilamide experimenters of 
the Eastern Pennsylvania Hospital in 
Pittsburgh. They explained that many 
bacteria breathe oxygen and release it 
in the form of hydrogen peroxide. 
This peroxide would be a poison but 
for the fact that a body substance 
called an enzyme breaks it apart and 
releases more oxygen for bacteria to 
use. Sulfanilamide, the doctors re- 
ported, represses enzymes; it .slows 
down the breathing of germs and al- 
lows them to accumulate peroxide, 
which poisons them. Unable to multi- 
ply quickly, the bacteria are easily 
destroyed by the white blood cells. 

@ Muscles: Since 1665 men have 
believed that the striae, or dark bands 
lying across muscle fibers, are fixed 
parts of muscle. Dr. E. J. Carey of 
Marquette University in Milwaukee, 
reported his discovery that the striae 
actually are no more stable than jelly. 
He identified them as waves of the 
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jelly-like protoplasm which fills muscle 
tissue. Nerve impulses, said Dr. Carey, 
cause the protoplasm to ripple, just as 
a pool is disturbed when a rock is 
thrown into it; protoplasm ripples 
cause muscles to expand or contract. 

© Diet vs. Disease: How important 
diet may be as a fortification against 
disease was reported by Dr. Victor 
Heiser of New York. He described re- 
markable experiments carried on in 
India by Sir Robert MeCarrison, doc- 
tor and retired Major General of the 
British Army. 

In the north of India, said Dr. Hei- 
ser, the natives of several tribes are 
renowned for their handsomeness, 
freedom from disease, and low infant 
mortality. Sir Robert had applied the 
diet used by these peoples to the feed- 
ing of 1,000 white rats. A like number 
of rats were fed a more usual diet con- 
sisting of starches, little milk and few 
vegetables. While the second 1,000 
developed conditions akin to human 
deafness, bronchitis, pneumonia, indi- 
gestion, anemia, neuritis, heart trouble 
and tooth decay, the first group de- 
veloped no diseases of any kind for a 
period of 2% years—corresponding to 
50 years of human life. 

The diet used in Sir Robert's ex- 
periments consisted of whole wheat 
flour, unleavened bread lightly spread 
with fresh butter, sprouted Bengal 
gram (a relative of the chick-pea), 
fresh raw carrots and cabbage, un- 
boiled whole milk, raw meat once a 
week and liberal amounts of water. 
Correct eating, Dr. Heiser observed, 
“involves a much lower outlay for 
food than the usual menus we con- 
sume. If a diet is correctly balanced, 
a smaller quantity of food will suffice.” 

A abelian kardiaitiedbaiiniataciat 


Capsules 

q@ Capt. Peter Riedel, a member of 
the staff of the German Embassy in 
Washington, flew in a glider from AI- 
buquerque to a point 13 miles west of 
Magdalena, N. M., becoming the first 
man to glide over the continental di- 
vide and establishing an unofficial 
glider altitude record of 17,600 feet. 


G Husbands who get loud ties from 
their wives for Christmas may suspect 
that their spouses are drinking or 
smoking too much, said Dr. L. W. Palm 
of Kansas City, Mo. He explained that 
too much tobacco, too much liquor or 
bad teeth can produce a mild form of 
color blindness. 


q Clyde E. Sweeney, radio engineer 
of Toledo, O., predicted that seasick- 
ness some day will be cured by sounds. 
He has succeeded in producing sea- 
sickness with sound vibrations and 
believes that nausea can be cured in 
the same way when the proper fre- 
quencies are found. 


G The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation reported that in the United 
States last year, 63,332 persons died 
of tuberculosis. This was an encour- 
aging record, showing nearly 6,000 
fewer deaths than in 1937. Forty-three 
states reported decreases in tubercu- 
losis mortality. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Social Workers’ Forum 


“We talk of democracy, but the free- 
doms of speech, press, assembly and 
religion cannot be enjoyed on an 
empty stomach.” 

The theme thus bluntly phrased by 
New York’s Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia last week held the attention 
of some 8,000 men and women en- 
gaged in public and private social 
work throughout the United States and 
Canada. They had convened at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., for the 66th National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 

Discussion of the problem of how 
to preserve democracy in the face of 
human misery was launched in the 
keynote speech by conference presi- 
dent Paul Kellogg. Asserting that 


International 


Miss Roche: Welfare Is the First Duty 


“anyone who thinks more business re- 
covery is going to get us out of the 
woods of need for public assistance is 
blind to what is afoot,” he attributed 
the necessity for continued relief and 
social welfare activities to “world 
changes and scientific advances . . 

contracting traditional employment.” 

One aspect of the unemployment 
problem which came in for special 
attention was its effect upon “young 
people who have grown up in the dust 
bow] of worklessness.”. Owen R. Love- 
joy, of the Américan Youth Commis- 
sion told the conference that youth, 
“observing the mess in which the ma- 
ture population ... has involved the 
world ... replies to some of our tra- 
ditional platitudes about the sure-fire 
effectiveness of diligence, honesty, 
loyalty and thrift with ‘Oh, yeah’ and 
‘So what.’” Nevertheless, he insisted, 
the “lassitude” of youth is more to be 
feared than its radicalism. 

Major constructive suggestion in the 
youth forum came from Grace L. Coyle 
of Western Reserve University, who 
was elected president of the Confer- 








ence for the coming year. She pro- 
posed public assistance to unemployed 
girls similar to that given unemployed 
boys through the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Another front on which social work- 
ers were urged to concentrate in the 
“general advance toward social and 
economic security” was promotion of 
national health. Maintaining that the 
people “have voiced ... their convic- 
tion that human welfare—human con- 
servation—is the first charge of goy- 
ernment,” Josephine Roche, chairman 
of the President’s Interdepartmental 
Committee on Health, urged enactment 
of the Wagner national health bill. 


Text for Cops 

Of late, Sir Alexander Maxwell, Per- 
manent Under Secretary of the British 
Home Office, has been bothered by in- 
sistent demands from clergymen for 
suppression of parades and demonstra- 
tions by small, unpopular religious 
sects. Last week, Sir Alexander told 
a meeting of police constables in Lon- 
don that they could find excellent ad- 
vice for the handling of such problems 
in the Bible’s Acts of the Apostles. 

The Roman police, the Under Sec- 
retary pointed out, had to deal “with 
fanatical missionaries like St. Paul and 
his companions, and with turbulent 
defenders of the established religion.” 
Three times the Roman “cops” and civil 
authorities protected Paul against the 
violence of the majority: once when 
the deputy of Achaia “drove from the 
judgment seat” those clamoring for 
Paul’s head; again when the chief cap- 
tain in Jerusalem rescued the apostle 
“by* force” from the Pharisees and 
Sadducees; a third time when the 
town clerk at Ephesus ordered the 
mob to take its complaints to “a law- 


ful assembly.” 
———————_=—- ———-—-——™ 
Briefs 


gq For centuries, archaeologists and 
religious historians have wondered 
whether Christianity had spread to 
Pompeii before the Italian town was 
wiped out by lava from erupting Mt, 
Vesuvius in 79 A, D. Last week, they 
had an answer. Excavators found a 
clear impression of a cross 25 inches 
high and 20 inches wide in the corri- 
dor of a villa. Experts on Christian 
archaeology said there was no doubt 
the cross proved Pompeii had known 
Christianity. 

q Painting the belfry of the Presby- 
terian Church in Center Moriches, 
N. Y., steeplejacks encountered a nest 
with four young owls in it. The pas- 
tor of the church ordered the nest 
removed to an already painted loft 
and had leg bands attached to the 
young birds proclaiming their “de- 
nomination.” If the owlets deserted 
to another church, he explained, their 
“apostasy” would be known. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Rubber-Cotton “Swap” 


Like other major nations, Great Bri- 
tain and the United States in the last 
six months have been rushing to build 
up their stocks of strategic war ma- 
terials. But each has bumped into a 
serious problem. For Britain, the 
problem has been how to accumulate 
a war reserve of cotton; for the United 
States, how to accumulate an adequate 
war reserve of rubber. 

Last week in London, an Anglo- 
American agreement had been signed 
by which each would fill the other’s 
need. Signing for Great Britain was 
Oliver Stanley, President of the Board 
of Trade in the Cabinet; acting for the 
U.S. was Ambassador Joseph Kennedy. 
The agreement called for a “swap” of 
85,000 tons ($30,000,000 worth) of 





in Nazi Germany, cries immediately 
arose that the two democratic coun- 
tries had made a totalitarian-like “bar- 
ter” deal, which both have repeatedly 
condemned as barriers to free trade. 
British and American officials denied 
it. Their argument was this: The 
commodities, unlike those involved in 
Nazi-Fascist barter agreements, were 
not to be used for current consump- 
tion. Provided no war developed, they 
would be held off the market for seven 
years before being eased into trade. 
$$$ 


Trottin Boom 


Last week the county seat of Goshen 
in southern New York buzzed with 
expectant excitement. Thousands of 
men, women and children milled 
around newly-painted Historic race 


Western Union Cablephoto from International 


Stanley (1.) and Kennedy Agreed to a “Swap” for Their Governments 


British Malayan rubber for 600,000 
bales ($30,000,000 worth) of American 
surplus cotton. The rubber involved 
amounted to approximately one-fifth 
the annual U. S. consumption, the cot- 
ten to approximately one-half the an- 
nual consumption of the United King- 
dom. The exchange will be consum- 
mated if and when the U. S. Senate 
and the British Parliament pass the 
necessary enabling legislation. 

For the United States, mechanics of 
the deal will be relatively simple. It 
will merely take the 600,000 bales of 
cotton for Britain from the 11,000,000- 
bale surplus it is withholding from the 
market under AAA loans. But the 
British government will have more 
difficulty. It does not own any sur- 
plus rubber; it will have to buy it from 
British and Netherlands plantation 
growers on the Malay peninsula 
growers who have long banded to- 
gether to restrict production and hold 
up prices. Nevertheless, there was lit- 
tle doubt Britain could swing the sale. 

In both nations last week, response 
to the “swap” was generally favorable. 
In some quarters, however, especially 





track. In stalls of the track 500 met- 
tled horses snorted and stamped. The 
1939 harness racing season was about 
to open. 

What filled the Goshen air with 
more than ordinary excitement, how- 
ever, was the realization that harness 
racing was entering a boom year as 
both business and sport. In 1938, 6,000 
trotters and pacers,? racing for more 
than $3,000,000 prize money, clipped 
seconds from eight world records. In 
1939, trotting was under new direc- 
tion, and an even more auspicious sea- 
son was in prospect. 

Until recently, harness racing was 
conducted by five different organiza- 
tions, each with its own rules and 
practices. Last winter four of the five 
banded together in a new United 
States Trotting Association. The 1939 
season will be the first regulated by 
the infant organization, and addicts of 
the sport expected standardization to 
result in fatter stakes, faster races and 
bigger crowds. 


+ A trotter runs with legs moving in diagonal pairs— 
the left front and right hind legs working together. 
A pacer’s legs move in parallel pairs, with both legs 
on each side working together. 


PATHFINDER 


As a sport, harness racing’s special 
appeal is that horse owners can and 
do train and race their own animals. 
Thus many of the 9,700 trotting drivers 
in the U. S. are women, who can 
handle even the most spirited beast 
when hitched to a sulky and trained 
to a single gait. What makes trotting 
a business as well as a sport is the 
fact that young trotters and pacers 
are auctioned off regularly every vear. 
A promising two-year-old may bring 
as much as $10,000; but world cham- 
pions have changed hands for a few 
hundred. 

King of all living harness-raced 
horses is Billy Direct, a four-year-old 
pacer which last year set a world 
mark of one minute, 55 seconds for a 
mile run. Most of the experts are 
certain Billy Direct will shave time 
even from that mark this year. 





Popillia Japonica 


Last week, in an area extending 
roughly from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Ohio, from Virginia to lower New 
Hampshire and Maine, tons of deadly 
powders and gallons of insecticides 
were being scattered. Box traps were 
being baited. Fatal parasites were 
being released. With these weapons, 
man was declaring war against mil- 
lions of unwelcome guests—Japanese 
beetles—who were leaving their 
underground homes for their annual 
two-month attack on growing things. 

War against the little brown-and- 
green Popillia Japonica is necessary. 
Since a few of them slipped into this 
country unnoticed in a shipment of 
irises from Japan in 1912 and began 
their short life cycle—from egg, to 
grub, to flying insect—in New Jersey, 
they have continually multiplied. They 
have now spread into 22 states and 
become one of the nation’s most de- 
structive pests. During the 10 months 
of each year that they live under- 
ground as egg and grub, they devour 
grass roots; thus, whole golf course 
greens have been destroyed. But even 
more serious is their destruction dur- 
ing July and August, when they emerge 
as winged adults. They feed on at 
least 260 varieties of vegetation— 
fruits, trees and flowers—leaving them 
denuded and useless. Unchecked, they 
will destroy 70 per cent of a fruit crop. 
Last year, they did damage amounting 
to $3,500,000. 

Despite years of intensive research 
by Agriculture Department beetle sta- 
tions, the Japanese beetle is_ still 
spreading; last week, millions more 
than ever before were taking to the air. 
At present, man depends chiefly upon 
traps and poisonous sprays to cut 
down their depredations. Eventually, 
the Agriculture Department hopes, 
these, plus increase of the beetle’s nat- 
ural enemies, such as certain species 
of wasps and roundworms, will bring 
him under control. 


2. -___. 
FACTS ABOUT PILES—FREE 
Before you try risky or harsh treatment, 


réada free book offered by McCleary Clinic, 
2782 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.— Ad. 
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nnua consistency with which its enrollment : 3 my 
hings. has increased.” When Federal grants Plier? LT GRAPE-NUTS | ZZ2Z22Z228F  ::; 
1-and- for this branch of schooling were first HOLD ON,BOSS- FLAKES! 
ssary. extended in 1918, only 164,183 persons “THERE'S A NOTE wap rape Nuts 
o this were enrolled. Today over 2,000,000 Z Flakes E 
nt of students receive vocational education. / 2 
began Discussing theories of mass educa- 2 Pe 
ug, to tion, the volume recalls that in the 2 Z 
ersey, last generation it was “demanded that = 
They every child fit.into a uniform scheme ISa 
s and of instruction ... If he failed to fit, a a 
st de- the responsibility and the loss were 
jonths his. Today ... no longer does the 
inder- entire burden of ‘fitting’ rest with the 
evour pupil . . . The school is increasingly 
‘ourse accepting responsibility for ‘fitting’ its 
t even program to meet the varying needs of 
1 dur- individual pupils ...” Radio, visual 
merge education and many other advances 
on at are described as the modern means of 
lion— achieving such adaptations. 
i them — 
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crop. 
inting @ Five hundred pupils in New York 
City public schools on Staten Island 

search were stricken with “mild” food poison- 
le sta- ing last week. The children had eaten 
still free lunches provided by the Board of | Grape Nuts 
more Education and prepared by WPA aw 
he air. workers. Tests of the food were made | - 
upon by city and Federal health authorities. | Grape Nuts 
o cut @ The Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Flakes 
tually, Kappa, honorary scholastic fraternity, 
hopes, has decided to permit the serving of 

nae “spirituous liquor” at its annual ban- | 

eres quets for the first time since 1847. Dur- 

5 


ing the first 50 years of the organiza- 
tion’s existence its yearly meetings 
became progressively “wetter,” event- 
: ually calling forth 20 or 30 copious 

toasts over a period of seven or eight 
hours. As a result the “dry rule” 
was adopted. 
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EDITORIAL 





Silver and Politics 
ERE is nothing in this country 
that involves more politics than 
silver. If anybody doubts that, let him 
look at what has just happened in the 
United States Senate. 

The story is an old one, as our page 
3 article makes clear. Ever since a 
silver bloc was formed in Congress, 
the Federal Treasury has been fine 
pickings for a small but politically 
powerful group in the west. Latter- 
ly—since 1934 to be exact—this group 
has been fatly blessed by the so-called 
Silver Purchase Act. Last week if 
was blessed again, but the rest of the 
nation was not, and the politics be- 
hind the whole thing was as obvious 
as a man’s nose. 

To begin with, it must be under- 
stood that Republicans are or claim 
to be so-called “sound-money” men. 
They do not believe, for example, in 
giving subsidies to silver producers. 
At least, that is how the Republicans 
say they stand. But they preach one 
thing and practice another. They 
preach “sound money” and then go 
behind the scenes to tell the boys 
they’re ready for a deal. This was 
the thing they did in the Senate last 
week. They went behind the scenes 
and told the silver bloc that they 
would vote for an increase in the 
price of silver if the silver bloc would 
support them in voting to end Presi- 
dent Rosevelt’s power to devalue the 
dollar. 


HE deal succeeded to that extent: 

the Senate Republicans got what 
they wanted and the silver bloc 
got what it wanted, but the Repub- 
licans got something in addition—they 
got a black eye. They were on record 
as having voted for the thing against 
which they have interminably preach- 
ed. Their political game was clever, 
but when 1940 rolls around, they may 
find that cleverness is not enough, that 
standing by principles means some- 
thing, too, and that the measure of a 
man’s sincerity, the measure of a 
man’s intellectual honesty, is the way 
he acts and not the way he mouths 
words. 

Because the Republicans, ignoring 
principle, intrigued with the silver 
bloc, the Senate pushed through an 
action to force the Treasury to pay 
77.57 an ounce for all silver mined in 
the United States. This new price is 
approximately 13 cents more than 
what the Treasury has been paying 
under the Silver Purchase Act, and it 
is approximately 35 cents more per 





“Hi-Yo, Silver!” 


ounce than the open-market price— 
the price silver producers would get if 
the government were not forced by 
law to pay them a good deal more for 
something the government neither 
wants nor needs. 

In some respects there was wisdom 
in last week’s Senate action, but the 
political maneuvering was anything 
but reassuring. There was a gain in- 
sofar as the vote put an end to pur- 
chases of foreign-mined silver, and it 
is at least arguable that there was 
soundness in removing the President’s 
power to devalue the dollar. Beyond 
this, however, the Republican-silverite 
coalition merits the sharpest criticism. 
The combine was unnatural, a cynicai 
merger, a matter of horse-trading at 
the expense of the people. This was 
politics at its worst. It was no good. 


g 


Taxes Are Necessary 

OW that the Federal government 

has begun a new fiscal year, cer- 
tain figures come naturally to mind. 
In the year just ended, the national 
budget showed a deficit of about 3% 
billion dollars and a public debt of 
more than 40 billion dollars. 

Such figures are unsettling, familiar 
but unsettling; and they need to be 
driven home until everybody realizes 
that this country cannot forever have 
deficits and mounting debt. Sooner or 
later the budget must be brought into 
balance and the debt paid off, and the 
way to do that is not merely by shout- 
ing that spending must cease. 

Now there are many things that can 
increase government revenues and put 
the budget in balance. One, for ex- 
ample, would be a sharp increase in 
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national income. If that climbed rap- 
idly upward, revenues would auto- 
matically climb with it, and the tax 
structure would not need any drastic 
revision. As it is, however, the tax 
structure today needs such revision, 
and one part of this revision would 
not only broaden the base of the in- 
come tax, but would also boost its 
rates. 

However much taxes may nettle the 
person who has to pay them, they are 
necessary, and they seem more than 
ever necessary at this time. Under the 
circumstances, it seems altogether sen- 
sible for men like Senator LaFollette 
to suggest that the income tax be ex- 
tended to affect more persons. In 1938 
only 2% per cent of the total popu- 
lation paid income taxes in this coun- 
try as against 7% per cent of the 
British_population. Wholly apart from 
the fact that a broadened base would 
vield more revenue, a broadened base 
would also make more people feel the 
responsibility of citizenship and the 
significance of national budgets. 


ENATOR LaFollette’s idea is not too 

popular in Congress; it is not good 
politics because putting taxes on peo- 
ple is never good politics. It is good 
realism, however, and that means 
something. Actually, Senator LaFol- 
lette’s plan to broaden the income tax 
base is quite mild, and because it is 
mild, it would not yield much more 
than $200,000,000 in revenue a year. 
The step beyond the LaFollette plan, 
the step that would increase revenues 
in a most notable way, is the step that 
would increase the rates as well as 
broaden the base of the income tax. 

A step of that sort has its drawbacks, 
of course. In the first place, Con- 
gress would want no part of it; in the 
second place, it would start burdening 
Americans as heavily as taxpayers are 
burdened in countries abroad; in the 
third place, by diverting more and 
more of the national income into tax 
channels, it would affect the Amer- 
ican standard of living. And yet, if 
the government is obliged to spend 
and spend without let-up, if our na- 
tional economy fails to get along with- 
out huge Federal outlays, then the 
people must pay and the way ‘they 
must pay is through taxes. 

The simple fact is that there must be 
revenues to meet expenditures. The 
simple fact is that the national budget 
cannot stay dangerously out of bal- 
ance year after year without sending 
the national debt to the point of fiscal 
disaster. Taxation is not the, whole 
answer to this, but at this moment it 
is a good part of the answer. Whether 
we like it or not, there is a price we 
must pay for the way we are spending 
today. - Either that, or the spending 
must boost national income to a height 
never before attained in America. 
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FROM the RECORD 





The legislative mind at work and at 
play, as excerpted indiscriminately from 
recent issues of the Congressional Record: 


The Senate 


Mr. LEE (Dem., Okla.). Mr. President, 
| am not responsible for the seats in the 
Senate Chamber not being filled. I am 
reminded of the preacher who, after 
preaching a while, said to one of the 
ushers, “Wake Brother Brown up.” The 
usher replied, “Wake him up yourself; you 
put him to sleep.” [Laughter.] . 

On Wednesday we heard an able discus- 
sion of gold by the Senator from Okla- 
homa’[{Mr. Thomas]; today we have heard 
a learned speech on silver by the Senator 
from Nevada [| Mr. Pittman]; yesterday we 
heard a fine tribute to copper from the 
Senator from Arizona [| Mr. Ashurst]; and 
now I propose to put in my nickel’s worth. 
|{Laughter.| ... 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH (Dem., Wash.). 
I should like to inquire just the implica- 
tion of the Senator’s remark. Does he 
imply that he has already gone crazy, or 
that he expects us who listen to him to go 
crazy? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEE. I will allow the Senator from 
Washington to draw his own conclusion 

. . Usually the man who has the least 
money knows the most about the money 
question, and on that basis I think I have 
full authority to speak ... 


* . . 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem., Ariz.). I have said 
on the floor of the Senate, and I have said 
to many audiences and to the press, that 
my ignorance on the money question is 
astounding. It sometimes amazes my con- 
stituents that any man could maintain 
such ignorance . .. Nothing has ever been 
able to make a breach in the wall which 
surrounds and protects the reservoir of 
ignorance I possess on the money ques- 
tion. 


~ 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem., Ky.). The Sena- 
tor may flatter himself that he got under 
my skin, but I am not going to let him 
stay there. ‘Laughter.] ... Will the Sena- 
tor amplify a little more and tell us what 
he means by “this lethal chamber” 

Mr. WILEY (Rep., Wis.). The Senator is 
not so dumb that he does not realize 
what that means. That means gas. 
Laughter. | 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is not re- 
ducing the amount of gas in production 
here, by any means. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILEY. I agree. I have had so 
many distinguished examples here of gas 
production that I am sure I have learned 
a little in the 6 months I have been a 
Member of the Senate. 


. . * 


The House 


Mr. CASEY (Dem., Mass.). The gentle- 
man from Virginia {Mr. Woodrum] left 
this House absolutely limp with emotion 
after his address yesterday ...He did a 
beautiful job—a magnificent job... It 
made me close my eyes and try to retain 
that picture of him and try to remember 
his words, so that when I go back home 
to my district in the next campaign I 
might try to imitate that speech. It is 
always popular. I am going to condemn 
Communists. I have always condemned 
Communists. It is good politics. 


? 


Mr. HOBBS (Dem., Ala.). That was the 


sop you threw to Cerberus in order to 
reach agreement with the Senate... 

Mr. KERR (Dem., N. C.). Is that the 
way the gentleman construes that item, by 
making that answer to me? 

Mr. HOBBS. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don. I certainly did not mean to give 
offense. I hold you, sir, in the highest es- 
teem and most affectionate regard, and 
nothing was further from my thought 
than to be disrespectful. 


* * * 


Mr. BATES (Dem.) of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, Kentucky, the land of that wav- 
ing bluegrass, specializes in burley to- 
bacco, purebred cows, and thoroughbred 
horses. Our cows are today roaming 
the bluegrass fields, not concerned about 
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whether there is any dictograph record- 
ing their moos as they graze gently over 
those rolling hills. In other words. our 
cows are honest cows, they are not afraid. 


* - a 


Mr. JOHNSON (Dem., Okla.). I yield to 
the very distinguished and clever gentle- 
man from Missouri who probably desires 
to make some facetious observations about 
the Missouri mule. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON (Dem.) of Oklahoma. 
When did the Republicans generally ever 
vote the Democratic ticket? .. . 

Mr. WOODRUM (Dem.) of Virginia. 
When did they do it? They did it in 1932. 

Mr. O’TOOLE (Dem., N. Y.). What did 
they do in 1928? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
will they do in °40? 
plause. ] 

Mr. SABATH (Dem., Ill.). They will 
again vote the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 1 think 
they will, too. I think it will be al) right. 


And what 
[Laughter and ap- 








THE TRUTH ABOUT CORNS 





What causes them —How to 
get rid of them 







Big New York Hospital Clinic Tests on 
scores of people show how easy it is to 
remove corns scientifically—painiessly. 





How 5 It Works—Felt pad (C) relieves pain 


quick’ % removing pressure. Special 
ormula (D) — on corn, gently loosens 


it so it can be | right out. 


Sere are caused by pressure and 
friction which often make them 
grow bigger, uglier and more painful. 
They become imbedded deep in your 
toe—press against sensitive nerves— 
keep you continually uncomfortable. 
Old-fashioned home paring not only 
means risk of infection but only affects 
the surface of a corn—leaves the base 
imbedded in your toe. 


But now scientific hospital tests on 
scores of people prove that corns can 
be removed easily —without pain. If 
you suffer from ugly, painful corns, just 
follow this simple scientific method. 
Fit the tiny Blue-Jay pad neatly over 
your corn—it relieves pain by remov- 
ing pressure. Then the special Blue- Jay 
medicated formula acts on the corn— 
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A Cornis a thickened mass of dead cells 
packed into a hard plug (A) whose base 
presses on sensitive nerves (B)—causes 
intense pain. 





No New Corn Develops—If pressure and 
friction (which caused corn) are elimi- 
nated, you can prevent its coming back— 
have real, lasting relief. 


gently loosens it so it can be lifted 
right out. You have wonderful relief. 
Then simply by avoiding the pressure 
and friction which caused your corn, 
you can prevent it from coming back! 
Don’t be troubled by corns. Get 
quick, lasting relief this easy way. Get 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters today—only 
25¢ for a package of six corn plasters. 
Same price in Canada. 
FREE OFFER: We will be glad to send 
one Blue-Jay absolutely free to any- 
one who has a corn, to prove that it 
relieves pain and removes the corn. 
Just send your name and address to 
Bauer & Black, Division of The Ken- 
dall Co., Dept. 434, 2500 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. Act quickly 
before this trial offer expires. 
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Stephen Fowler Chadwick 


N AN era when the old fashioned 

patriotism is presumed by many 
observers to have lost its popularity 
with the American people, while new 
fangled “isms” are flouted on every 
hand, The American Legion has reach- 
ed its high point in membership 
and for the first time musters 1,000,- 
000 regularly paid-up members. This 
achievement in growth and power of 
the Legion has been accomplished 
under the leadership of a National 
Commander whose voice has been 
heard the length and breadth of the 
land preaching one basic and essential 
principle—the old-fashioned patriot- 
ism. He is Stephen Fowler Chadwick, 
of Seattle, Washington, a 45-year-old 
lawyer who will complete his year as 
National Commander next September 
as probably the most popular and suc- 
cessful leader in the 20-year history 
of the organization, 

Taking office as National Com- 
mander at a time when the press had 
little to say about the public-spirited 
work of the Legion, and much to say 
about “pensions,” “selfish pressure 
groups,” “Legion king-makers” “red- 
baiters,” and other uncomplimentary 
aspects or imaginary aspects of the 
veterans’ program, the westerner set 
quietly but with great tenacity and in- 
dustry about his year of work. To 
discover how and why he has brought 
the American Legion steadily forward 
it is necessary to observe one quality 
in Stephen Chadwick which was not 
emphasized when he was elected to 
lead the Legion. This somewhat rare 
quality is a deep-seated and abiding 
willingness to be unpopular. 

Before he had attracted national] at- 
tention in The American Legion, Chad- 
wick had demonstrated this willing- 
ness, but his perversity in picking the 
unpopular side had not been noted 
except in his home town and state. 
Back in the 1920’s, as a young lawyer 
interested in public matters, he had 
once run for Congress as a Democrat 
against a popular and effective Repre- 
sentative of long standing. Chadwick 
had then come out for repeal of the 
Prohibition amendment. He was years 
ahead of popular sentiment in favor 
of ending the dry experiment, and lost 
his contest, although making a re- 
markably good showing. 

Having abjured politics for the time, 
Chadwick found an outlet for his in- 
stinctive urge to public service in the 
work of the Legion. He became chair- 
man of its National Americanism Com- 
mission, plugged steadily at its work 
for patriotism, education, athletics, 
child welfare, and won the esteem of 
its thoughtful leaders. They selected 
him as National Commander last Sep- 
tember. Almost immediately he was 
found espousing an unpopular cause, 
the Dies Committee for the study of 
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Chadwick Is Willing to Be Unpopular 


un-American activities. Chadwick sent 
volumes of documentary evidence 
gathered by the Legion through its 
1,100 posts to the Committee, and help- 
ed to make the study a real contribu- 
tion to understanding of the forces 
working in this country against our 
fundamental form of constitutional 
government. 

Much of the year he has spent on 
speaking trips from state to state, talk- 
ing plain Americanism. When in 
Washington, D. C., on one of several 
visits he was asked about pension bills 
pending in Congress he said simply, 
“The American Legion is not asking 
for pensions.” 

“Steve” Chadwick is a_ thorough- 
going preduct of the America which 
he loves and preaches. He was born, 
August 14, 1894 in Colfax, Wash., and 
there he grew up as the average Amer- 
ican small town boy. 

The outbreak of the war found him 
a yery young lawyer. Seeking to be 
sent overseas for active service, he 
had his wish in an odd way. He was 
assigned to cross the Pacific, not the 





PATHFINDER 
Atlantic, and serve with the American 
army in Siberia, a force which had 
more than its share of hardship, con- 
siderable active fighting on many 
skirmish lines, and so little honor and 
glory that after most of the A, E, F. 
was home Congress was asking if the 
War Department had forgotten the 
men it sent to Asia. Chadwick served 
with the 27th U. S. Infantry and won 
uniform praise as a good soldier in a 
tough spot. It was one of the first 
many unpopular jobs which he has 
done well. 

Returned to civil life, Chadwick 
married Margaret Gardiner Tyler of 
Virginia, a granddaughter of President 
John Tyler, and settled down to prac- 
tice law with his father, who had re- 
tired from the bench, Judge Chadwick 
died in 1919. Mrs, Emma Plummer 
Chadwick, now 76 years of age and 
an active woman in many civic af- 
fairs, is the proud mother of the Na- 
tional Commander. Herself a former 
Most Worthy Grand Matron of the 
Eastern Star, she understands much of 
her son’s task as a leader of a great 
American group of volunteers gather- 
ed in the cause of service and de- 
mocracy. 

Stephen and Margaret Tyler Chad- 
wick have a pleasant home on the 
shores of Lake Washington, at Seattle, 
where their two children are growing 
to manhod and womanhood. Steve is 
a leader in his profession of law, ac- 
tive in work of the Masonic order, of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, of 
the Episcopal Church, of boys clubs 
and similar civic affairs. For recrea- 
tion he is an outdoor man, loving the 
woods and his gun and rod. With no 
pose or strut about him, he is a genius 
for quiet friendship, and is reputed to 
have a parlor entertainment gift of 
telling stories in Japanese school boy 
English, which he does as well as 
professional comedians do the Irish, 
Scotch, or other dialect stories on the 
stage. 

When his year as National Com- 
mander is finished in September he ex- 
pects to take a last salute from the an- 
nual convention at Chicago and go 
back home to practice law, leaving to 
his successor the largest and strongest 
American Legion in history, and an 
added understanding by Americans 
that this body of veterans is dedicated 
to the old-fashioned patriotism and 
not afraid to say so, 


AMERICANISM 


MERICA with its form of government constitutes a crowning accomplish- 


ment in the century-old 
establishment of the rights of men. 


struggle 
While these rights are the inalienable 


of the Anglo-Saxon races for the 


rights of man given to him inherently by his Creator, they have only been 
won and preserved by the sacrifice of the blood of men in arms. 


eternal is necessary to their perpetuation. 
tution thoroughly aware of this truth. 


Vigilance 
The American Legion is an insti- 
We are an organization of men and 


women who know that we live because others died for us. Our greatest 
endeavor is to impress the truths which we have learned upon the generation 
which has come after us to the end that they may not have to learn the lessons 
we have learned in the same cruel school of experience in which we have 


learned them. 


National 





STEPHEN F, CHADWICK 
Commander, The American Legion 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Gush, Goo and Igor 


Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, re- 
splendent with jewels, in her tradi- 
tional sequin dress ... Senator Arthur 
Capper, the fastidious Kansas bach- 
elor, is as usual whirling around with 
a little debbie . .. Angus Malcolm, the 
handsome Britisher, taking shapely 
Ruth Dove for the rounds .. . Rose 
Chatfield-Taylor and Joan Wilkinson, 
two delicious little debbies . .. Winant 
Johnston, the glamour boy, drinking 
a toast to his trip to Yurrup . .. The 
whole party more glamourous than 
Hollywood . « more exciting than 
the roller-coaster ... gayer than Paris 
...more magnificent than Cleopatra’s 
barge! 


F ALL the gush and goo written 

by Washington’s society column- 
ists, Igor Cassini’s is the least dull. It 
is just as gushy and just as gooey, but 
it has a touch all its own. It is a 
strange amalgam of gossip and bad 
grammar, and it self-consciously but 
very poorly imitates the three-dotted 
extravaganzas of Walter Winchell, the 
Boswell of Broadway. 

Apart from the fact that he is the 
only male society reporter in the city, 
24-year-old Igor has the questionable 
distinction of being the only one here- 
abouts who lets his column carry little 
wisps of scandal about the hoity-toity, 
or little rumors of coming divorces, or 
little stories about the expected stork. 
His column, precieusly entitled “Petit! 
Point,” appears in the Washington 
Times-Herald and the excerpt quoted 
above comes from it. 

This particular excerpt is historic. 
It is historic for the reason that it ap- 
peared the same day Washington 
newspapers carried screaming head- 
lines about how a gang of gentlemen 
hoodlums from Virginia had “tarred 
and feathered” Igor. Last week the 
dowagers, debutantes and the eligible 
stags were still twittering about if, 
some convulsing with laughter and 
some merely shaking their empty little 
heads. 


N A nutshell, this is what happened: 

Igor was across the river at a coun- 
try-club dance in Virginia. He was 
called outdoors and five men pounced 
upon him. According to his own story, 
they took him for a ride, beating him 
on the way. Finally, in a secluded spot, 
they stripped him and poured on the 
tar and feathers, while one of them 
took out a razor and threatened to cut 
up Igor so’s he wouldn’t care to dance 
or sing any more. “You rat,” said one 
of the gentlemen hoodlums, “why did 
you write about my father not being 
invited to the British Embassy garden 
party?” 

Well, the gentlemen hoodlums, after 
arguing a bit among themselves, finally 
decided not to use the razor, and with 
a merry shout were off into the night, 
leaving Igor to a fate that was not 
worse than death. Then Igor walked 
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Cassini’s Fate Was Not Worse Than Death 


back to a succoring civilization which 
helped him wash off the tar and feath- 
ers. According to the Times-Herald, 
which was pretty indignant about the 
whole thing, Igor had bruises all over 
his body and his eyes were swollen 
and black. Reporters from other 
papers, however, said they didn’t see 
any bruises or black eyes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some of them said that even 
the tar looked doubtful—more like or- 
dinary old axle grease, they said. And 
the feathers? Well, sir you could al- 
most count them on your fingers, as 
if Igor were more or less a moulted 
bird. 


HE Times-Herald gave quite a play 
to the story. Among other things, 
it pointed out that poor Igor, who 
weighs only 136 pounds, was not given 
a chance to defend himself. It pointed 
out, too, that Igor is a pre-Soviet Rus- 
sian count, grandson of the Count Ar- 
turo Cassini who was Russia’s first 
ambassador to the United States. In 
recent years Igor, his brother Oleg and 
his mother, the Countess Marguerite, 
having been living in Washington, 
without much money —having lost 
everything in the Revolution. 
In the words of the Times-Herald, 
after Igor’s kidnaping, “feeling among 
the most highly respected of the fash- 


ionable ‘horsey set,’ whose code is 
chivalry, ran high.” The names of the 
gentlemen hoodlums—no space for 


them here—are known, and it is safe 
to say that “horsey” Virginians will 
not invite them to cocktails for two 
weeks at least. People are like that 
when their code of chivalry is violated. 
As for us, we can’t understand why 
we’ve bothered to write this, when 
there’s so much trouble in the world 
and so many important things to do. 
We’re just fascinated by frivolity, we 
guess. Life here is so glamourous... 
so exciting ... SO gay... SO mag- 
nificent! 


| 





-MASELYNN HOTEL 


The largest fine hotel 
in this popular resort. 


‘STAMFORD + New YORK 


| 








IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Every outdoor recreation including 18 
| hole golf course and beautiful outdoor 
| Swimming Pool. 


Famous “Alibi Grill’’ entertainment 
| by well known Florida Orchestra. Ex- 
perienced Owner Management. Booklet. 


H.H.MASE, DOUGLAS McKENZIE 


NATIONAL MOWER CO 
830 Cromwell St. Paul.Minn 

Sickle mower, power driven, 
tubber tired, ‘pulls self, cuts 
high grass, hay, weeds, 0 
level or rough Moderate 
price, 
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Complete Outfit- FREE / 
Own a steady route; full or spare time, Make 
money at once and all year ‘round with Cof- 
fee, Teas, Spices and other home necessities 
over 200 nationally known, guaranteed 
products. Complete Oatfit, including large 
assortment of full size packages—FREE. & 
Old reliable “+ Write quick for 
my Free Offer. J. MULLS, 7939 
jonmouth Ave., Cincinnati; hte 
cET 
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. and MAKE UP TOSI2Z.00 IN A DAY * 
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Have you so called denture breath dueto 


FALSE TEETH 


Is your plate dark or stained, has it a di eeable 
odor that makes you sensitive in company? so try 
a few drops of PAMA-KLEEN in enough onhee to 
cover, no brushing no scrubbing, yen will be surprised 
how new looking your plate will be, all stains and 
discoloration removed. Sent postpaid on a money 
back guarantee if not satisfied for $1.00. 


| Pama Products Co., Dept. 10, P.0.801 980, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


\ of Insect 
TOR“ 1TGH 235 
Heat hash 


For quick relief from eaing 4 insect bites, heat 
rash, athlete’s foot, eczema and other externally 
—~# skin troubles, use world- hy cooling, anti- 

septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, © 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
—- . 35 trial bottle proves it, or money vack, Ask 
ist today for D. DB. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a trade. Letus train you to be an pan eupert Auto-Diesel 
Mechanic and help you get a good j e cost to you is 
your my to Nechvitte. For free catalog 


reasonable. We pa 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Man About Town (Paramount): 
Though it starts aimlessly, this Jack 
Benny vehicle develops into a satis- 
factory farce, if you like Jack Benny. 
With due credit to the star, the best 
man in the show is Eddie Anderson, 
or “Rochester,” as the radio public 
knows him. He does a couple of 
dances that are much more entertain- 
ing than Dorothy Lamour’s most sultry 
songs. The plot is shaky, but serves 
as a framework for Benny-Rochester 
wise cracks. 











* * 7 


Good Girls Go to Paris (Columbia): 
Originally, this title was “Good Girls 
Go to Paris, Too,” but the Hays office 
objected. So now, the title doesn’t 
make sense and, incidentally, has noth- 
igg to do with the story. Nevertheless, 
it is a gay comedy, in the dizzy man- 
ner. Up to her best tricks, Joan Blon- 
dell carries the major assignment. As 
a waitress, her chief ambition is to 
compromise a rich man’s son, then live 
on the blackmail. Her plans horrify a 
visiting Greek professor (Melvyn 
Douglas), but as things turn out, she 
is good instead of bad angel to her 
employer (Walter Connolly). 


Naughty but Nice (Warner Bros.): 
Poor Dick Powell is not so lucky as 
Joan Blondell, his wife, for in his 
latest picture he has a stock role and 
a trite story. He is the classically- 
minded music professor who goes to 
New York, gets taken up by a gang of 
jitterbugs and, eventually, is converted 
to the school of jive and jump. As 
usual, Ann Sheridan, supposedly co- 
star, doesn’t justify her billing by ap- 
pearing more than a few times. In 
spite of a cast of expert comedians, 
such as Zasu Pitts and Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, the whole thing falls flat. 


* * 7 


Daughters Courageous (Warner 
Bros.): Though its title and cast are 
deliberate bait for the large audience 
that enjoyed last summer’s “Four 
Daughters,” this romantic comedy is 
by nO means a sequel.- Based on a 


» 1935 play, “Fly Away Home,” it has an 


entirely different setting and story. 
Broadly, the film shows what happens 
when a father (Claude Rains), who 
disappeared 20 years. ago, shows up 
just as his wife (Fay Bainter) has per- 
suaded her children to let her marry 
solid, respectable Donald Crisp. All 
the “Four Daughters” players are 
here—the Lane sisters, their young 
men, May Robson et al. 

Maisie (M-G-M): Maisie, advertised 
as “the explosive blonde,” is pert, 
smart and good as the’gal who tells 
off a two-timing wife, saves her ranch 
foreman ‘from conviction on phony 
murder charges and provides the 
major amusement in this light vaca- 
tion piece. Played ever so explosive- 





Ann Sothern Lives Up to the Ads 


ly by Ann Sothern, Maisie is a real 
American girl whose screen story 
should rank high among light enter- 
tainment addicts. Robert Young, Ruth 
Hussey and Ian Hunter are the other 
people. 

Susannah of the Mounties (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): The British empire’s No, 1 
trouble-shooter, Shirley Temple, now 
patches things up between the Black- 
feet Indians and the Canadian North- 
west Mounted Police. The Blackfeet, 
it seems, don’t like the white man’s 
new railroad. So among other crimes, 
they capture Shirley’s guardian (Ran- 
dolph Scott). That is their last mis- 
take, though, for Shirley arrives. By 
winsome appeal, she saves Scott from 
a fiery death and stops the warfare. 
Score another diplomatic victory for 
Shirley, but chalk a loss up against 
the studio for not giving the nation’s 
favorite movie star a better story. 

peace ; 


Flickers 


@ For years, Hollywood has con- 
sidered making a picture about the 
American oil industry. Now Warner 
Brothers has decided to pioneer in this 
field with an original story about 
Oklahoma. It is to be called 
“Gusher.” 


gG A surprise conclusion to RKO’s 
long search for an actor who could 
play the late Lon Chaney’s role in a 
sound version of “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame” is the recent selection 
of Charles Laughton. Now in America 
for the first time in four years, the 
British actor says he will play the part 
quite differently from Chaney’s inter- 
pretation of it. 


@ For some reason or other, the 
Italian censors banned Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s “Adventures of Marco Polo” 
when it first appeared. Quite as in- 
explicably, they have now okayed it 
for Italian subjects with the following 
changes: Marco Polo has been changed 
into a Scotsman named MacPool, and 
the title translated as “Uno Scozzese 
alle Corte del Gran Kan” (A Scotsman 
at the Court of the Grand Khan), 


fortune-telling, 


—- 








ON THE AIR 
Code of Ethics 


For more than a year, radio broad- 
casters have been talking about a new 
system of self-regulation, to be admin- 
istered under the National Association 
of Broadcasters. Last week they had 
before them a proposed code of ethics, 
which, if adopted at their convention 
next week, will go into effect Septem- 
ber 24. Strict adherence to its rules, 
radio leaders hope, would forestall 
criticism that might lead to govern- 
ment censorship. 

These “Standards of Practice” open 
with a section entitled “The Yardstick 
of Good Taste.” In it are embodied 
conventional bans on irreverence, ob- 
scenity, ridicule of physical, racial or 
religious characteristics, 

Another significant section is that 
forbidding member stations from ac- 
cepting advertising for any of the fol- 
lowing: 

Products whose sale or method of 
sale is illegal; products whose adver- 
tising would violate good taste; spirit- 
uous or “hard” liquors of any kind: 
mind-reading, palm- 
reading or character-reading by hand- 
writing, numerology or astrology; ma- 
trimonial agencies; matter barred from 
the mails as fraudulent, deceptive or 
obscene; schools offering questionable 
or untrue promises of employment; 
offers of “homework” except by un- 
impeachably responsible firms; race- 
track “dopester” or tip-sheet publica- 
tions; all forms of speculative finance 
or real estate promotion; medical 
products that are dangerous, habit- 
forming or charlatanic. 

Furthermore, the code restricts time 
allowed for advertising as follows: 

Daytime—3% minutes for 15-minute 
programs; 4% minutes for 30-minute 
programs; 9 minuteS for 60-minute 
programs. Night—2% minutes for 
15-minute programs; 3 minutes for 30- 
minute programs; 6 minutes for 60- 
minute programs. 

Miscellaneous provisions of the code 
include: 

e “No time may be sold for the dis- 
cussion of issues arising from a strike. 
If time is given for such discussions, 
it will be-given on a fair and equal 
basis to all-interested parties. If time 
is denied, the broadcaster will defer- 
mine in his own mind that he has at- 
tempted faithfully to serve the public 
interést in such an action.” 

e Children’s programs “must be 
based upon sound social concepts and 
especially written for the child audi- 
ence.” Horror scenes are outlawed. 

@ Political issues may not be drama- 
tized, but public forums are en- 
couraged. 

@ News must be broadcast fairly 
and accurately, though regular com- 
mentators may express their own, not 
the station’s, viewpoint. Commerci- 
ally sponsored advertising items must 
be clearly distinguished from news 
items. 





PATHFINDER: 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





A. A. U. W. Convention 


“Women have now shown that they 
can take a college course without in- 
jury to their health, and with great 
benefit to their intellectual powers...” 

Thus, defensively, in 1889, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae an- 
nounced its decision to raise a $500 
fellowship for advanced study, by a 
woman, in Europe. No justification 
was needed last week in Denver, as 
the organization, now the American 
Association of University Women, 
added two new $1,500 fellowships to 
its list of 15; it also reported passage 
of the half-way mark in its campaign 
to raise a $1,000,000-fellowship fund. 
In 50 years, the association had grant- 
ed 260 fellowships, enlisted 64,000 
members, of whom 1,200 attended last 
week’s biennial convention. 

As usual, the convention occupied 
itself chiefly with problems of educa- 
tion: how to advance it, improve it 
and finance it. One of the speakers, 
Dr. W. G. Carr, secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, called 
the delegates to promote a new empha- 
sis in education—that of training “effi- 
cient consumers” and preparing young 
people for home and family life. 

The meeting, however, did not limit 
itself- to educational affairs. The 
delegates heard and discussed many 
phases of international relations, labor 
troubles, social welfare, civil service 
and the status of women. 

The nation’s most successful woman 
in public life, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins reminded the women 
of their tremendous influence in mold- 
ing public opinion. She also declared 
that the New Deal has furthered em- 
ployment by private business and that 
its genera] program is needed for gen- 
erations to come. Before her speech, 
she predicted to reporters that peace 
would come to labor ranks “within 
a few months.” 

In its program for the next two 
years, the Association made two revo- 
lutionary changes: It took its first offi- 
cial stand against the proposed “equal 
rights” amendment, saying that it 
was not the way to obtain the desired 
equality for women. It admitted a 
few teachers’ colleges to membership 
for the first time. 

Included in a broad program of sup- 
port for proposed Federal measures 
were: coordination of Federal educa- 
tional activities; abolition of compul- 
sory block-booking and blind selling 
in the motion picture industry; legis- 
lation in the interest of the consumer, 
such as strengthened food and drug 
laws; extension of government health 
services. The convention opposed re- 
strictions on the employment of wo- 
men, 

Only sour note struck in the general 
jubiliation over the progress of educat- 
ed women was the report by Dr. Susan 
M. Kingsbury on earnings of female 
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Miss Perkins Reminded Her Sisters 


college graduates. Women with the 
Ph. D, degree, she said, do all right— 
55 per cent of them receive $3,000 or 
more a year. Of college women with 
lesser degrees, however, Dr. Kings- 
bury found only 8 per cent earning as 
much as $3,000 a year. 


Distaff Notes x 


G Great Britain has decided to find 
an answer to an age-old question: is 
violent exercise good for women? 
From data collected by medical offi- 
cers, gymnasium instructors and edu- 
cators, doctors will compare the health 
records of modern athletic girls with 
those of the quieter young ladies of 
1900. In Canada, however, a McGill 
University survey has already come 
to a conclusion on the same question. 
Comparing the records of all students 
since 1904, invesfigators learned that 
only 25.8 per cent of the women in 
1904 were found fit for all physical 
exercise, while 96.1 per cent of this 
year’s class were okayed. Further- 
more, the 1904 girl was only 62.7 
inches tall and weighed 119 pounds, 
while her 1939 sister is 63.9 inches tall 
and weighs 125 pounds. 





q Usually the man with an extrava- 
gant wife is an object of sympathetic 
pity, but not in Germany. A law re- 
cently passed there makes officials 
with spendthrift wives subject to pun- 
ishment. Falling into debt is a major 
official crime. 


q The shortest of 60 speeches at the 
International Labor Conference in 
Geneva was made by a woman, Mrs. 
Julia Arenholt, of Denmark. Preceded 
by long-winded male orators, she 
spoke exactly three-minutes, and was 
the first speaker to get what she asked 
a study of the ways to raise stand- 
ards for women workers. 








Why Let Yourself 
Get Constipated? 


Why endure those dull headachy 
days due to constipation, plus the 
inevitable trips to the medicine 
chest, if you can avoid both by 
getting at the causeof the trouble? 

If your constipation, like that 
of millions, is due to lack of 
“bulk” in the diet, the “better 
way” is to eat Kellogg’s All-Bran. 

This crunchy toasted breakfast 
cereal is the ounce of prevention 
that’s worth a pound of emer- 
gency relief. It helps you not only 
to get regular but to keep regular, 
day after day and month after 
month, by the pleasantest means 
you ever knew. 

Eat Kellogg’s All-Bran every 
day, drink plenty of water, and 
see if you don’t forget all about 
constipation. Tear out this ad- 
vertisement and send to Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, for two free individual 
packages of All-Bran. P-10 


HARD OF HEARING? 


Remove Pressure on 












Ear Drums 
DEAFNESS, BUZZING, RINGING HEAD NOISES, 
PAIN IN EARS, DIZZY SPELLS, HEADACHES, 


NAUSEA are often caused by hard, impacted wax a 
ging up ear canals and pressing on ear drums. 

soften, loosen and remove this wax and thus get 
quick relief, put a few drops of OROTONE in your 
ears at night. It’s amazi how much better you 
feel, how CLEARLY and DISTINCTLY you hear again 
when hard wax is out. OROTONE is safe, painiess. 
WARNING. Don’t neglect hard, impacted wax. It 
may cause SEVERE INFECTION and PERMANENT 
DEAFNESS. SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1 plus 
few cents postage. If you send cash with order we pay 
postage. Harvin Co., Dept. D, 56 W. 45th Bt., N. Y. C. 


30 Years Success! Doctor’s 
Formula for Itching of 


ECZEMA 


First applications of powerfully soothing 
Liguid Zemo (a tested and proved phy- 
sician’s prescription) bring wonderful 
swift relief. Then its superb medication 
(contains 10 different highly effective 
ingredients) starts right in to help nature 
promote FAST healing. Grateful users 
write in from coast to coast praising 
promos results. Invisible, stainless— 
Zemo is simply wonderful for annoyin 

skin irritations. 85¢, 60¢, $1. One tria 
convinces! REAL SEVERE cases may 
need $1.25 Extrastrength. All drugstores. 


TOMBSTONES 
















Rechdasetiita tore 

Sham and color H at 2" HAIR iT at home 
perm. wave. Free Book. V; allignyProd. inc. Dpt. 6-1, , 2540. S1St.0.¥. 
NOT PART with me at any price. (SEND MONEY no 


GRAY 
with French Method SH AMP rKOLOR, " Any shade, no 
The Mystery GIFT of a LIFETIME 
STAMPS). Imperial Trading Co., Inc., 2 Stone 


ENTS and Markers 0 
beauty. MONEY BACK GUA coe 
dyed look. Colors hair close to ailignyPred. ine. most lasting. Permits 
Send for me WITHOUT DELAY at only 25c. You will 
Street, New York City, New York. 





in solid sterling silver, Your 
Size and Men Month, your choice 
By wey FL 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at - 
salve and new catalog. Send No Panter 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., BOX 26, Woovssord, MARYLAND, 
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SILVER— 


(Continued from page 4) 


and self-seeking silver producers 
joined hands with the oppressed 
masses in an hysterical crusade. Like 
the silversmiths of the Bible, produc- 
ers sought to protect the “craft by 
which we have our wealth” by selling 
the people the idea that it was not a 
business, but a sacred right that was 
being “destroyed.” The recent coin- 
age act became the “Crime of 1873”; 
“free coinage” and “16 to 1” became 
the litany of a new religion; the entire 
country “was filled with confusion.” 

For a long time, silver was the dar- 
ling of the Republican Party. A Re- 
publican Congress in 1878 forced pas- 
sage over a Presidential veto. of a 
measure to buy from $2,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000 a month; in 1893, Democratic 
President Grover Cleveland risked his 
political neck by compelling repeal of 
a similar law. 

But in 1896, a young man with eyes 
of flame and a voice like a cannon 
bellowed at a sweltering Democratic 
national convention in Chicago: 

“You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns; 
you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold!” 


. +A Political Flip-Flop 


Thus William Jennings Bryan stole 
the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion and made silver the “immortal 
issue” of the Democratic party. Alarm- 
ed by the demagogic powers of the 
young unknown from the West, the 
Republicans executed a neat political 
flip-flop, making the G, O, P. the party 
of the gold standard and “sound 
money.” Simultaneously, a new flood 
of gold from South Africa and Alaska 
erased the depression and choked off 
the appeal of silver as a cause. Bryan 
fell before McKinley, and in 1900 the 
U. S. formally adopted a gold stand- 
ard, The “immortal issue” was ap- 
parently dead. 

Actually, it was only sleeping. It 
was inevitable that the great dépres- 
sion should bring the silver question 
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Thomas: “If Something Isn’t Done... 





to life again, in more lurid colors than 
at any time since Bryan’s heyday. In 
1934, after more than a year of push- 
ing and hauling, Congress passed and 
President Roosevelt signed the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934, certainly one of 
the most amazing pieces of fiscal legis- 
lation ever concocted. Under it, the 
Treasury was ordered to buy and 
keep on buying all the silver offered to 
it from any source, until one of two 
things happened: (1) the open market 
price of silver reached $1.29 an ounce, 
or (2) U.S. silver holdings totaled one- 
fourth of the nation’s entire monetary 
stocks, 


«+ « Not Once in 50 Years 


Not once in the last 50 years has 
silver touched $1.29 an ounce. With 
gold pouring into the U. S. at un- 
precedented rates, silver holdings, de- 
spite huge purchases, are still far short 
of totaling one-fourth of our moneys. 
By last week’s vote, the Senate re- 
lieved the Treasury of the necessity 
to buy foreign silver, but compelled 
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Pittman: Warm Friend of the New Deal 


it to keep on buying the domestic prod- 
uct at a highly inflated price. Silver 
Senators claimed the extra subsidy 
voted would cost only $7,500,000 a 
year; but no one really knew what the 
incentive of a fatter government hand- 
out might do to silver production. 

Three chief arguments were advanc- 
ed in favor of the Silver Purchase Act: 
(1) it would strengthen the fiscal po- 
sition of the only major nation still 
on a silver standard—China—and open 
the way there for more American ex- 
ports; (2) it would keep silver mines 
open, averting great privation in the 
West; (3) it would put more money in 
circulation, thus alleviating the de- 
pression, All three arguments, in the 
light of later events, are capable .of 
analysis: 


. «+ A Magnet for Silver 


1) Instead of bulwarking China’s 
currency, the Silver Purchase Act dis- 
rupted it. Buying at prices above the 
world market, the Treasury acted as a 
magnet for Chinese silver, sucking 
away vast quantities of it until China 
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McCarran: One of the Three Leaders 


was forced to abandon its silver stand- 
ard. The ensuing conflict with Japan 
smeared the Chinese foreign trade 
picture so badly that the effect of the 
Act on Chinese imports from America 
are impossible to distinguish with any 
degree of clarity. 

2) Silver men are fond of expan- 
sive estimates on the spread of their 
industry. Western Senators habitual- 
ly mention 400,000 or 500,000 as the 
number of persons dependent on silver 
subsidies for a livelihood. Actually, the 
latest census of mines and quarries 
lists only 2,838 persons as employed in 
silver mines proper and 85,255 in all 
non-ferrous metal mines, including 
copper, lead and zinc, where silver is 
sometimes a by-product. To keep less 
than 90,000 men at work, according to 
anti-silver Senators, the government 
since 1934 has spent over a billion 
dollars on silver, 


. » « Fear of Inflation 


3) There is no doubt that issuing 
unlimited silver dollars or silver-back- 
ed notes would cause a temporary 
boom, just as printing greenbacks 
would. But the Treasury releases 
only enough currency against its ever- 
swelling horde of silver to finance its 
purchases. It dares not issue more, 
and for this reason: by law, the silver 
in or in back of American money is 
supposed to be worth $1.29 an ounce. 
Actually, it will bring only about 42 
cents an ounce in the open market. If 
the Treasury flooded the nation with 
this over-valued currency, prices 
would immediately soar, because what 
purported to be a dollar’s worth of 
silver would in fact be worth only 
about 32 cents. This fear of inflation 
so far has operated against any sub- 
stantial “recovery” through the silver 
buying program, and nearly all econo- 
mists agree that release of the silver 
stocks at the artifical value required 
by law would be fatal, 

It is not only the orthodox econo- 
mists who shudder in contemplation 
of the Act of 1934. Federal Reserve 
Board chairman Marriner Eccles, 
whose iending-spending theories haye 
made him the hobgoblin of conserva- 
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tives everywhere, last March scored 
the measure on two principal counts. 
Of the inflation danger, he sharply 
declared: 

“Practically the only important mar- 
ket (for silver) is in this country, and 
the only use we have for the silver is 
to make more excess reserves, which 
are already excessive, and more bank 
deposits, which are also excessive.” 

Then, noting that he himself came 
from the important silver-producing 
state of Utah, Eccles added a grave 
warning to silver producers behind 
the program: 

“The silver purchase program does 
more in my opinion to ultimately de- 
stroy the domestic silver industry than 
anything else I know.” 


» « « Erasing a Market 


He meant, the New Deal fiscal ex- 
pert elaborated, that by forcing vir- 
tually their entire output into the 
Treasury, silver miners were erasing 
all other markets for their product. 
When the Treasury quit buying silver, 
many former consumers would have 
learned to use substitutes, and the rest 
would buy from the government rather 
than from the mines. 

Heedless of all such warnings, silver 
men, through their Senators, have held 
Washington to its bargain. For al- 
most a year, the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration fought the Silver Purchase Act, 
even going so far as to publish lists of 
silver speculators who were pushing 
it. But the New Deal finally capitulat- 
ed, plainly for political reasons. It is 
no accident that silver Senators like 
Pittman and Thomas have become 
warm friends and valued supporters 
of the Administration. Nor do- they 
trouble to conceal their political mo- 
tives in “doing something” for silver. 
Just before the victory of his legisla- 
tive bloc last week, Senator Thomas 
declared bluntly: 

“If something isn’t done to raise 
silver prices ... about 17 of the 23 
Democrats up for re-election to the 
Senate next year won’t be coming 
back.” 


. - « Dictating to Government 


The political pressure that can thus 
be brought to bear in behalf of silver 
does not stem from the producers 
alone. They are a relatively small 
group—25 companies control 86 per 
cent of the entire U. S. output. It is 
because this handful of men are able 
to dangle before the eyes of millions— 
Coughlinites, Townsendites and other 
straw-graspers—the bauble of plenti- 
ful money that they can dictate to a 
great government. 

Under pressures like these, the 
Treasury has bought since 1934 nearly 
two billion ounces of silver at a cost 
of a billion dollars. In its vaults now 
lie more than 2,750,000,000 ounces of 
the white metal. This horde—great- 


est the world has ever known—is 
enough to give to every man, woman 
and child in the United States two 
dozen sterling silver teaspoons. For 
all the use the Treasury makes or can 
make of its silver, 
well do so. 


it might just as 








NAMES 


Last week, Premier BENITO MUS- 
SOLINI celebrated his 56th birthday— 
in very quiet fashion. Because Il Duce 
dislikes to have notice taken of his ad- 
vancing age, not one Italian news- 
paper carried notice of the occasion. 





MARJORIE HILLIS, author of Live 
Alone and Like It, a best seller de- 
scribing the blessings of spinsterhood, 
admitted she did not intend to live 
alone after August 1. Said Miss Hillis, 
who will marry the president of 
grocery chain: “I am sure I am going 
to like not living alone.” 


Returning home after conferences 
with labor leaders in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, 
Colombia and Ecuador, KATHRYN 
LEWIS, daughter of JOHN L. LEWIS, 





International 


Optimistic Miss Lewis Has “My Hat Off” 


C.1.0. president, said she saw great 
hope for the future of progressives in 
these countries. “I have to take my 
hat off to the democratic forces in 
South America,” she said. 

With no other explanation than that 
it would be purely a vacation trip, 
Postmaster General JAMES A. FAR- 
LEY announced he was going to travel 
in Europe this summer and that he 
would spend most of his time in War- 
saw, Poland. 

After years spent in planning the 
New York World’s Fair, months spent 
in administering details and weeks 
spent jn welcoming distinguished visi- 
tors to the huge exposition, GROVER 
WHALEN, Fair president, took time 
out to see the exhibits for himself. 
After visiting the Perisphere, eating 
hot dogs, driving an oxen team and 
looking in on several of the buildings, 
Whalen said the show was even better 
than he had thought. 


Last year, Mrs. LAWRENCE W. 
ROBERT, wife of the Secretary of the 
Democratic Nationa] Committee and 








SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and a& 
dress, and by return mail receive a set of 14 TRIAL 
GLASSES to select from to fit your eyes at 
NOTHING more TO PAY until you can see 
perfectly far and near thru trial glasses. 
Our spectacles are fitted with High Grade Sin 
and DOUBLE VISION toric KRYPTOK 
BIFOCAL lenses ground into one solid piece of glass. 
Beautiful Styles $3.90 and up; others as low as 
$1.95. We also repair broken frames, duplicate 
broken lenses and repolish scratched lenses at Low 
Cost. Br. BAKER, O.D., with 30 years’ experience 
Guarantees PERFECT FIT or NO COST 
Circular with latest styles and lowest prices FREE 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO, 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dept.g7-N Chicago, ti}, 


Says Everybody Is 
HYPNOTIZED 


A strange method of mind and body control, that often 
leads to immense powers never before experienced, is an- 
nounced by Edwin J. Dingle, well-known explorer and 
geographer, It is said to bring about almost unbelievable 
improvement in power of mind. Many report improvement 
in health. Others acquire superb bodily strength, secure 
better positions, turn failure into success. Often with 
surprising speed, talents, ability and a more magnetic 
personality are developed. 

The method was found in remote and mysterious Tibet, 
formerly a forbidden country rarely visited by outsiders, 
and often called the land of miracles in the astounding 
books written about it. Here, behind the highest moun- 
tains in the world, Mr. Dingle learned the extraordinary 
system he is now disclosing to the Western world, 

He maintains that all of us are giants in strength and 
mind-power, capable of surprising feats, from the delay 
of old to the prol of youth, and the achievement 
of dazz business professional success. From child- 
hood, , we are pnotized, our powers put 
sleep, by the suggestion of associates, by what we 
and by various experiences. To realize their really mar- 
velous powers, men and women must escape from this 
hypnotism. The method found by Mr. Dingle in Tibet is 
said to be remarkably instrumental in freeing the mind 
pA fee hypnotizing ideas that paralyze the giant powers 

t us. 

A nine-thousand word treatise revealing many startling 
results of this system is now being offe: free to readers 
of this magazine who quickly send their 
names and ad Readers are urged 
to wie pane. as -~ .— TREATISE 
number e@ free treatises have been 
printed. Address Institute of Mental- 
physics. 213 South Hobart Boulevard, Reveals Man 

pt.B-24, Los Angeles, California. Startling 


SKIN TROUBLE 


FREE TR you have @ skin trouble that 


a “itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

2 aaa sf th then worse, 
let us send you e eon of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and wy no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may 








real night’s rest.” Write today, a 

do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 
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Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to "Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromiley, of Rumand, 
Vt., writes: ‘I suffered for i 

ears with acid-stomach trou- 

le. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin = | your treatment 





feel perfectly well.”’ 
suffer from acid 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid 
trouble you, too, should rece‘ve quick relief. 
PREE Samples of this wonderful treatmen' 
tails of guaranteed trial offer. Valuable 
included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 538-F 


Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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favorite of Washington New Deal so- 
cialites who call her “Evie,” hired an 
artist to paint her portrait. Then she 
refused to pay for the picture, calling 
it a poor likeness. The artist sued, 
finally collecting $750 out of court. 
“Evie” proceeded to put her foot 
through the picture and chuck it in 
the fire. 
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SUMMER PLAYTIME STYLES 
4147—Be a summer “glamor girl’ in this very dash- 
ing beach coat or dress that Buttons or zips from 
neck-to-hem. The skirt flares breezily: the pointed 
front waist seam rises to a new “‘high’’ in smartness. 
Note the turn-back collar and perky sleeves. Designed 
for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16, dress, requires 37% 

yards 36 inch fabric; house coat, 442 yards. 


8306—Tiny ent Geers will romp gayly in this 
sunny-day outfit. e pert frock buttons down the 
front—easy for small fingers to menage. The sunsuit, 
bewitchingly ruffled, ties neatly at les and sports a 
Ppussy-cat front, which may match the eye-shading 
sunbonnet. Designed for 4 to 12. A 6, dress, re- 
quires 24@ yards 35 inch fabric; view B, 7% yard and 
te yard contrast. 

4135—Nothing like a blithe young shirtwaister to 
carry you ‘round the clock with debonair style. This 
unusually smart one has a flaring skirt, a buttoned- 
front bodice and crisp white collar and cuffs for 
contrast. Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16 
requires 334 yards 35 inch fabric and 34 yard contrast. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘“‘special’’ events with the latest 


frocks, and outfits exactly suited te your style. 
The price of this beok alone is 15¢e; book and a 
yet together, . Address Pattern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Word Illusion 


Here is a good dime stunt to spring 
on friends. Simply pick up a book, 
magazine, newspaper or any printed 
page and find a long word in small 
type, such as is used in footnotes and 
advertisements. Many of these words 
containing 10 to 15 letters (like the 
word “containing” in this sentence) 
appear to the naked eye to be too long 
for a half-dollar’to cover. A little 
practice, however, will enable one to 
pick out words that appear to be long, 
but which can be covered with a dime. 

When you have your word all pick- 
ed out, ask a friend if he thinks it can 
be covered with a dime. Invariably, 
those asked will answer “no”; some 
may even intimate that it would take 
a silver dollar to cover it. But that’s 
because people generally are poor 
judges of distances; because they re- 
gard a dime as being much smaller 
than three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter, and because our eyes frequently 
deceive us. Thus when you place a 
dime on a word that long entirely cov- 
ering it some people will actually be 
astonished. 

ED A 


. > 

Spinning the Pan 

This game is played like “Spin the 
Platter,” and develops quick thinking. 
One player is chosen to spin the pan 
and at the same time ask questions. 
For instance, questions may be asked 
concerning some group of numbers, 
such as “three and what number make 
nine?” At the same time the “spinner” 
indicates the player to give the an- 
swer. The player called on must give 
the correct answer and catch the pan 
before it stops spinning. In case he 
fails, he becomes the next spinner. 





Brain Teaser 


Contributed by W. L. Bess, of Akron, 
Ohio, this week’s problem is as fol- 
lows: Bob, walking two miles an hour, 
and Tom, walking three miles an hour, 
start from the same place at the same 
time and walk in the same direction 
along the fence which surrounds the 
large ranch on which they are visiting. 
The fence, which completely encircles 
the ranch, has a total length of 33 miles. 
How many miles will Tom have to 
walk before he and Bob are again to- 
gether? Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The cube 
had an edge of four inches and cost 
$1.92. 


Card Trick 


Casually picking up a deck of cards 
the performer of this trick secretly 
holds the bottom of the deck toward 
him so he can see the bottom card. 
Then, to make sure that all the cards 
are present he counts the entire pack, 
one by one. In this manner the bottom 





card, which he knows, becomes the 
top card of the pack. 

Now he asks someone to count down 
any number, taking one card off at 
each count, and replace them on top 
of the deck. In making this count the 
cards are unknowingly reversed, and 
when they are_replaced, the card 
known to the performer is at the bot- 
tom of the number of cards counted 
off. So, the performer asks: Did you 
look at the card to which you counted? 

Upon receiving the reply that the 
counter did not, the performer tells 
him he should have, and requests him 
to count to that number again. As in 
the other case, this counting brings 
the card known to the performer back 
to the top of the deck again. Thus he 
-an tell without looking at the cards 


which card the counter found. 
OO oo 


Smiles 


Rastus—How’s de business, Sambo? 

Sambo—Lawdy, man, business am 
sure good. Ah’s done bought a mule 
fo’ $10, swapped it fo’ a bicycle, swap- 
ped dat fo’ a mangle iron, swapped 
de mangle fo’ a bedstead, an’, Ah sold 
de bed fo’ $10. 

Rastus—But yo’ ain’t 
nothin’ on de turnover, 

Sambo—No, but look at de business 
Ah’s done. 


done made 


Detective —Seen any mysterious 
strangers around this part of the coun- 
try lately? 

Uncle Eli—Well, there was a fellow 
here with the circus last week who 
took a pair of white rabbits out of 
my whiskers. 


Immigration Official—And what do 
you propose to do in the United States? 

Immigrant—Oh, anything to earn 
an honest living. 

Immigration Official — Well, go 
ahead; [ guess there ain’t much com- 
petition in your line of business. 





a 





Doctor (examining rural child)—Son, 
you’re underweight. Don’t you drink milk? 

Hayton—N ope. 

Doctor—W hat, live on a farm and don’t 
drink milk at all? 

Hayton—Nope, we hardly have enough 
for the hogs: 
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Catherine—You should hear the 
things she. said about me—and she 
scarcely knows me. 
Gladys—My dear, you ought to be 
glad she isn’t a friend. 


Wood—And can yeu cook like moth- 
er used to? 

Betty—Yes, if you can stand indi- 
gestion like your father used to. 


Mrs. Chubbwitt (inquisitively)— 
What steps do you take with the cater- 
pillars? 

Gardner (tired of answering ques- 
tions)—Well, mum, I takes half-a- 
dozen steps into that field and turns 
the caterpillars round until they gets 
giddy, then they don’t know the way 
back. 


Father—See that you leave the party 
at a reasonable hour. No more com- 
ing home with the milkman, young 
lady. 

Sally—Of course not. 
there. 


He won’t be 


Mrs. Stubblefield (interviewing pros- 
pective new And can you cook 
French dishes, Miranda? 

Miranda—Yassum, Ah understands 
all dem for’n dishes. 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Indeed! Tell me 
what you can do. 

Miranda—Well, ma’am, Ah can cook 
Spanish onions, Brussels’ sprouts, 
French beans, Dutch cheese and 
Jerusalem artichokes. 





Fred—Mabel’s husband was a Judge, 
wasn’t he? 

Frank—Everybody thought so until 
he married her. 





Mrs. Neerby—I took the recipe for 
this cake out of the book. 

Neerby—You did right. It should 
never have been put in. 


Pete—My wife has lost her sense 
of humor, 

Tubby—How’s that? 

Pete—The other day I heard a good 
riddle and decided to catch her on it. 
But when I asked her: Why are men 
like mules? she merely answered, 
“Don’t judge all men by yourself, 
dear.” 


Mabel—My Scotch boy friend sent 
me his picture. 

Ruth—Oh, let me see what he looks 
like. 

Mabel—I can’t; 
veloped yet. 


CONSULT ME FREE OF CHARGE! 


Do you want to know your life’s 
secret? Your financial prospects, 
diseases, good and bad periods, 
opportune times for traveling, etc. 
and do you wish to have special 
information with regard to your 
Love Affairs, Friendships, and Pos- 
sibilities of Marriage? 
Then just apply to the astrologer, 
Prof. Billford. He is the Intimate 
Friend of Royalty. Write him to- 
day, stating your name, address, 
day, month and year of birth, sex, 
married or not. You will then re- 
ceive your horoscope Absolutely 
- Pree. (Kindly -enclose 20 — 
in stamps—no coins—for handling and 5 dues) 
Postage to the Netherland is 5 cents. 

BILLFORD PUBLISHING 
Dept. 980, Postbox 301, The Hague, Netherlands 


I haven’t had it de- 











HOUSEHOLD 
Rhubarb Punch 


A good cold drink is one of the most 
welcome treats during the hot summer 
days. Here is a “different” concoction 
that will delight not only members of 
the family, but friends who happen 
to drop in: 

Corral these ingredients—three cups 
rhubarb, three cups water, one and a 
half cups sugar, one cup orange juice, 
two cups ice water and three table- 
spoons lemon juice. Cook the rhu- 
barb, cut in small pieces without peel- 
ing, in the three cups of water until 
very soft. Rub the rhubarb through a 
fine strainer, add sugar and stir until 
it dissolves. Chill thoroughly, then 
add the fruit juices and ice water and 


serve in glasses. 
——<<—e- 


Pear Salad 


For a decorative salad that is also 
delicious, color the sirup of canned 
pears a delicate green with vegetable 
coloring. When the proper shade is 
obtained, flavor the sirup with two 
or three drops of mint. Let the pear 
halves stand in the colored sirup over- 
night in a covered dish, 

Next day, drain and fill the pear 
halves with cream cheese mixed with 
chopped nuts. Place the filled pears 
on lettuce on individual plates and sur- 
round each with sliced bananas mari- 
nated with French dressing. Top each 
serving with a maraschino cherry. If 
served as a dessert salad, a honey 
dressing will complete the order, 


Five Minute Cabbage 


Cabbage should be cooked so as to 
retain its color and flavor. One way to 
do this is to cook it but five minutes. 
This recipe for five minute cabbage 
calls for these ingredients: one and a 
half quarts chopped or shredded cab- 
bage, three cups milk, three table- 
spoons flour, three tablespoons melted 
fat, and salt and pepper to season. 
After heating the milk, cook the cab- 
bage in it for about two minutes. Then 
add the blended flour, fat and season- 
ings and cook rapidly for three more 
minutes, stirring constantly. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Books will not mildew, even dur- 
ing summer’s humid weather, if one 
or more cans half-filled with lump 
lime are placed on the shelf behind 
the books. 


@ Quick-frozen vegetables are best 
cooked without preliminary thawing. 











@ Parsley is more than a garnish 
on the platter; green parsley is very 
rich in iron. 


@ To prevent woolen blankets from 
shrinking and becoming stiff, the 
water in which they are washed 
should be tepid and the rinse water 
the same temperature. 






OPPORTUNITIES 
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AGENTS WANTED 


I'LL GIVE YOU groceries at wholesale besides splen- 

did opportunity to make up to $45.00 in a week. 
Brand-new Ford Sedan given as bonus. Details free. 
Mills, 6035 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent ~ Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienc so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a . week | selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 
hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. American 


Mills, Dept. X- ~44. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
HEALTH 


GALL—LIVER—KIDNEY SUFFERERS | Send for Free 

story—Guaranteed European Herb trtmt. “You must 
be satisfied with results or trtmt is free.’’ Full 
month’s trtmt $2. Write pn: fe Medical Tea Co., 
823 E. 17 St. LosAngeles, Cali 


HORNED TOADS 


GENUINE HORNED TOADS! Attractively mounted, 
shipped postpaid $.50. Mexican§ claim they bring 
good luck. W. G. Lunz, Crystal City, Texas. 


INSTRUCTION —__ 


MEN—WOMEN. GET C GOVERNMENT JOBS. Par- 
ticulars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. N13, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice “free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D.C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or “un 
~ a halrngg aenm Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, Louis 


FaoKs FINISHING 


THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 

developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or +t ae reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c, The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 

















apolis, Minn. 


a 
GENUIND ULTRAFINE GRAIN DEVELOPMENT your 

film, ht beautiful Gra oe anel prints and 2 
Graphic- rt enlargements . prints 3c. Fast Serv- 
ice. Graphic-Art Studios, Box 660" . , Jackson, Michigan. 


AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Colors. 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natura] Color 
Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
EXPERT FINISHING. One day service. Rolls de- 
veloped 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlarge- 
ments 25c. Expert Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
service. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
LaCrosse, Wis. * Pi i 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 } prints, painted enlargement— 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. Janesville Film, 
A-51, Janesville. Wisconsin = a E..: 
16 PRINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
Ogden, Utah. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 3 pe each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. illard Studios, Box 3535-T, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
_____C SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
diate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. ki z ~ aa 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS Wanted for publication, 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 3€B, 
Portland, Ore 






































SONGWRITERS _ oa 


SONGWRITERS WANTED. Write for Pree Book, 
Sespamnege Plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 
Indiana. 








TEACHERS REGISTRY 
TEACHERS: Get positions quickly. New Method. 
State your qualifications. Central Registry, 393 
Wichita, Kansas. " 


| AN IMPORTANT | 
Tr 0SSLGE 


w/a 14 | 


Don’t delay ar another day! 
ocelot ss Teplaining J 


in plain envelope 

ey 
Mitford Sanitarium, Dept. Fr. Mitford, Kanszs 
Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of’ Pacts 
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A SMALL 
BUSINESS OF 
YOUR OWN 


1000 spare time money-making ideas 
for men and women of all ages. This 
book contains only actual plans nowin 
practical use! Shows how you can 
add to the family income through 
spare-time work, or establish a full- 
time small business of your own. In 
most cases no capital is required to 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- 
eation you will find here a money- 
making plan suited to you. Here are 
real opportunities for people who 
need to have extra money in a hurry. 





SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’S DESK BOOK 


A complete guide to correct 
office tisage and sound business 
practice. Solves quickly hun- 
dreds of troublesome problems, 
words often misspelled, capi- 
talization, punctuation, letter- 
writing, sources of useful and 
important information, postal 
details, patents, copyrights, 
passports, advertising, real 
estate, insurance, etc. Also 
gives you personality hints 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every 
ambitious business person sheuld have a copy. 


BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY 


A sound bookkeeping system 
is the foundation of every suc- 
céssful business. That is why 
bookkeepers 
are so well- 
paid; that is 
why a knowl- 
edge of book- 
keeping is so 
valuable to all 
people in busi 
ness. Here at 
last is an easy, 
home-study bookkeeping course 
that you can master in your 
spare moments. No previous 
knowledge required. Simplified 
lessons in all basic principles. 
Complete practical application 
of the double-entry system. 
Contains many illustrations, 
Ideal for beginners. A great 
help to experienced business 
men and women who want to 
“brush up’’. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK 


Not a text book. A guide for 
both parents and students to 
all student problems, Do you 
want to know how and where 
to obtain a student loan to 
complete your or your child’s 
education? This book lists 
$42,000,000 in loans and 
scholarships ! Here are just a 
few of the mauy other sub- 
jects: Spare time work for 
students (300 proved sugges- 
tions)——mistakes often made in examinations 
—after high school—after college—ten desir- 
able professions and how to prepare for them— 
personal problems (health, exercise, hygiene, 
etce.)—and others too numerous to mention, 
including valuable reference material useful in 
high school and college studies. 400 outstand- 
ing college presidents and professors supplied 
the information for this book, 




































Here are books at special prices written for the ambitious 


man or woman who wants to do better...to make more 
money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 
ones that apply to YOU — and help yourself to SUCCESS! 


CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK 


Here at last is a comprehen- 
sive Civil Service Handbook 
at a price you can afford. This 
volume contains a wealth of 
information on how to goabout 
getting yourself on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, detailed 
Home Study Courses, includ- 
ing 1000 Questions and An- 
swers of former tests, 30 ac- 
tual previous examinations 
(with correct replies) for such 
positions as postal clerk, mail 
carrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, 
electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- 
takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
geography, history, civics—just the type of in 
formation called for in civil service examina- 
tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple 
it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 
self for the big opportunity. 


EVERYMAN’S 
LEGAL MANUAL 


Almost everything you do in 
business, professional or per- 
sonal life involves legal ques- 
tions. Mistakes cause trouble 
and cost money! Lawyers’ 
fees are high — and can be 
avoided in ordinary cases! 
Here, in simple language, is a 
full explanation of your legal rights and obliga- 
tions. Save yourself 
worry and money. 
Handle your per- 
sonal affairs to bet- 
ter advantage. This 
book gives you spe- 
cific guidance. Cov- 
ers jury serving; 
renting apartments 
or offices : tax laws ; 
workers’ rights; 
contracts; wills; 
divorce ; partner- 
ships: ete. 





CIVIL SERVICE 
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MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 


Do you like to take pictures? 
If so, you can turn your hobby 
into a money-maker! Maga- 
zines, newspapers and adver- 
tisers pay handsomely for pic- 
tures that “click”. This book 
by A. J. Ezickson of the fa- 
mous New York Times-Wide 
World Photos, gives you the 
inside story of how to make 
money in photography. Tells 
what kind of pictures to take 
and how to take them. How 
to eaption and submit pictures. Where and to 
whom to mail, and numerous other “tricks of 
the trade’’. A splehdid and practical book ifMus- 
trated with thrilling photographs. 





SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 


Delight your family and 
friends and bring yourself 
many happy hours of pleas- 
ant entertainment! Learn 
to play the piano in a few 
short hours! “Self-Instruc- 
tion in the Piano” contains 
a marvelous new method 
never before published. No 
teacher is needed, No com 
plicated seales to practice. 
No drilling day after day 
with dull exercises. With 
this new method you will be able to play a real 
song in only half an hour! The course is com- 
plete in this one book. Spiral bound to open 
flat. Get a copy today! 





CHARM AND PERSONALITY 


How to bring your charm to 
the surface — to make it felt 
on others — is a secret which 
you can now discover. This 
book shows you how ! In busi 
ness, in love and marriage, in 
all professions, a magnetic 
personality counts! “Charm 
and Personality” by Dr. Ed- 
win F. Bowers, reveals the se- 
crets of physical and spiritual 
charm. In simple, fascinating 
language the author points 
out the ways in which you. can discover and 
develop your charms. ~f 
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Send me the book or books I have indicated below. 
I enclose $............ , payment in full. ($1 per volume). 
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